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SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS. 
No. I. 


PRI LIMINARY—EVOLUTION—NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS—COSMOGONY. 
a: 
PRELIMINARY. 


4 _ THERE are many questions in respect to the Holy Scriptures 
and their teaching which are matters of general discussion at 
le present time. Those who have inquisitive minds and at the 
Same time a great reverence for the word of God are often at 
oss to determine just what this word of God really does re- 
ire them to hold or to reject in these matters of discussion and 
nquiry. They wish to know how far they are bound to a fixed 
at x ad undoubting assent to certain propositions as first principles 
and dogmas, prior to all investigation; and how far they are free 
| Ai to search for a solution of their doubts, and to form 
Opinions, adhere to theories, adopt views whether relating to his- 
ory, science, or the interpretation of the Scriptures, which are 
miierent from those which have been current and common, but 
Which appear to them reasonable and probable. 
| Cardinal Newman has lately published an essay intended to 
istruct inquirers on the subject of Inspiration, and to give them 
@n explanation of the rule of Catholic faith in regard to that fun- 
damental doctrine. From this admirable exposition we take our 
Point of departure in writing what is to follow in respect to cer- 
fain particular matters which present some difficulties and occa- 
¥ Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecker. 1884. 
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sion some perplexities to the class of individuals just now desig. 
nated. Those who wish to profit by our effort should read care. 
fully this essay of the cardinal, together with his Postscript in ex. 
planation of its meaning. We do not intend to repeat or enlarge 
upon what is contained in his text, but to make an excursion into 
that domain of free inquiry which he points out as lying beyond 
the limits of obligatory doctrine carefully surveyed and deline. 
ated in his essay. The special point mooted by Professor (now 
Bishop) Healy does not, however, fall within the line of thought 
on which we are entering. 

Before proceeding further let us be permitted to make a few 
preliminary observations. 

In the first place, we beg our readers not to take for granted 
that the writer holds or advocates all the opinions which he may 
defend as compatible with Catholic belief. Our principal in- 
tention is not to state or argue our own opinion in respect to any 
particular question which we bring forward, but to show, in re- 
gard to some of those upon which we may touch, that they are 
as yet not decided by authority and are open to discussion, so that 
Catholics may lawfully hold in regard to them different opinions. 

Again, we must caution every reader who may need such a 
warning that he is not to suppose that liberty of opinion in rela- 
tion to matters not determined by the rule of faith implies abso- 
lute freedom from every kind of rational and moral obligation 
binding the mind and the conscience. One cannot be exempted 
from the natural law. And this obliges him to form his judg- 
ments and opinions in a prudent manner. If he act otherwise he 
acts foolishly, and, in matters of importance, he may even sin 
grievously. It is one part of prudence to pay great respect to 
the judgment of the wise and learned, especially to the concur- 
rent judgment of the wisest and most learned. Those who are 
not competent to form a prudent judgment in any one branch of 
knowledge by their own private study and thought have no 
other safe rule of guidance. In all matters which are connected 
with faith and morals the natural law requires of all, especially 
the unlearned, a great deference for that human authority in the 
church which is analogous to the authority of competent judges 
in the several branches of human art and knowledge. One will 
act, therefore, foolishly and wrongly who merely takes care to 
avoid opinions formally condemned under censure by ecclesi- 
astical authority, but eagerly and hastily picks up any current 
notion or theory which seems to him plausible. A prudent and 
conscientious person will be careful to seek for truly probable 
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motives of assent to any such theory, and to satisfy himself that 
competent judges have declared that it is tenable without pre- 
judice to Catholic faith. And, moreover, he will love and seek 
for the truth for its own sake, and not be on the alert to assert 
his independence to the fullest extent, or to conform himself as 
much as possible to the way of thinking of the unbelieving world. 

Once more: although there are some matters lying outside of 
the domain of defined ecclesiastical doctrine which we may be 
sure will never be brought within the same by new decrees, 
yet there are others in regard to which it is possible, perhaps 
even likely, that some future decisions may be pronounced by 
the supreme tribunal of the church. Whenever we have positive 
certitude and real knowledge in regard to any object whatever, 
we may rest in it securely without any fear of being disturbed 
by the authority of the church. But a Catholic must exercise 
his liberty of opinion respecting matters which have some rela- 
tion to faith and morals, and which are objects of only probable 
reasoning, hypothesis, or conjecture, in a certain qualified and 
conditional manner. That is, he must give his assent to any 
given theory with a tacit understanding that he holds his 
mind in readiness to submit absolutely to any decision which 
may be hereafter made by the infallible authority of the 
church. This oversight of a perpetual and unerring tribunal, so 
far from being a disadvantage, is a great advantage to investiga- 
tion and reasonable, prudent speculation. The tentative efforts 
which are made to increase knowledge and gain clearer insight 
into the truth and reality of things can be made with less fear of 
running into serious and dangerous errors, . because there is a 
restraining, warning, and directing authority which can speak 
whenever it is needful. And when any opinion has been openly 
and publicly advocated by a number of respectable authors and 
embraced by a considerable number of adherents for some 
notable time, if the supreme tribunal does not speak, its silence 
is a tacit permission to hold and teach such an opinion, which 
gives ample security to the conscience. Before this stage is 
reached some risk of mistakes and errors must be run, by men 
who are fallible, in treating of matters which do not admit of 
demonstration or certain historical evidence. The only way to 
avoid this risk is to refrain from advancing anything which has 
in it any originality or novelty. This was not the way of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the church in pastages. It is not the way 
in which any progress can be made. It is not the best way, or 
the way which the church requires or counsels those of her chil- 
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dren to select who are competent leaders and guides in sacred or 
secular science and history. Novelty is not necessarily a mark 
of error when it is opposed to an antiquity of merely human tra 
ditions and opinions. This is said to forestall objections against 
the tenability of some interpretations of parts of the canonical 
books which we may bring forward, on the ground that they 
differ from anciently and commonly received notions. 

Finally, we desire‘to explain that in drawing the line between 
faith and opinion we intend to use the term faith and its cognate 
words and phrases in a general sense, including all that a Catholic 
is bound to hold through obedience to the infallible teaching of 
the church, disregarding distinctions which are made by theolc. 
gians between the several classes of Catholic verities. 

Lest this prologue may alarm some timorous readers, we beg 
to assure them that we do not intend to be very temerarious. 
And lest others may expect too much, we hasten to disavow the 
pretension of making any thorough and complete essay on the 
Scriptural questions in which the curious are interested. It is 
only a certain class of them—those, namely, which concern mixed 
matters in which science and theology are more or less brought 
into contact with each other—which we have in view. Some, but 
not all, of these questions we propose to touch upon, without 
promising to discuss them thoroughly. And as for the novelty 
of some interpretations of Holy Scripture with which we may 
make our readers acquainted, let us say that this is only a relative 
novelty. Hypotheses, opinions, reasonings, and criticisms may 
strike the minds of those who are accustomed to read Catholic 
books and periodicals written in the English language as novel 
and strange, whereas the same have been for some time past 
ventilated and discussed by Catholic writers on the Continent of 
Europe. A great deal of the best and most valuable writing of 
the time, in Europe, is found in periodicals. We shall avail our- 
selves of their contents to a considerable extent. English and 
American Catholic periodicals are of late beginning to follow 
suit. Bishop Clifford is one who has led the way in exploring a 
route diverging from the beaten track, and Professor Mivart is 
another; both of them, we need not say, docile as well as intelli- 
gent and learned sons of our holy mother the church. The Lon- 
don Tad/et has lately admitted some lively discussions, fro and con, 
respecting one of the questions mooted in several European peri- 
odicals—z. ¢., the universality of the deluge—and, of course, it can- 
not be supposed that we are going to hold ourselves aloof from 
such interesting topics in this country. A translation of a book 
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written by Francis Lenormant on the Origins of History has al- 
ready obtained considerable circulation among ourselves. We 
are free to say that this author, lately deceased, although in in- 
tention and for the substance of doctrine an orthodox Catholic, 
has shown a great deal of hardihood in speculation and needs to 
be read with caution. It need not surprise us if, in the course 
of such free and animated discussion of difficult and delicate 
topics, other writers, with similarly good intentions, should oc- 
casionally stray over the line and get upon unsafe ground. And, 
again, we must expect that in tentative theorizing there will be 
fanciful hypotheses advanced which are merely ingenious but 
not really probable, so that they are no better than intellectual 
soap-bubbles. Toa great extent these extravagances are gotten 
rid of, in time, by means of discussion alone. Like soap-bubbles, 
they dissipate themselves by their own tenuity. 

There is no occasion for Catholics to be timorous and alarmed. 
With Protestants everything is unsettled and afloat. Their 
whole religious fabric is like an undermined iceberg, which for 
a while rears its lofty head above the sea, but in a moment top- 
ples over and goes down. The majestic structure of the Catho- 
lic faith is built up and secured in all its essential and principal 
parts, so that it can never be impaired or shaken. The canon 
and the inspiration of the Holy Scripture with all its sacred books 
and all their parts are irrevocably determined. Dogmas and 
doctrines are fixed and unchangeable. Yet there isin the Holy 
Scripture, as there is in the visible universe and in the intellec- 
tual world, a vast amount of truth which God has disclosed in a 
more or less obscure manner, and left open to the continual in- 
vestigation of the human mind. The ultimate result of this in- 
vestigation is always the illustration and confirmation of the 
faith. And although among scientists, especially those who are 
of an inferior order or who stray into speculations beyond the 
scope of their own proper branches, there are often sceptics 
and positive opposers of the divine revelation, genuine science 
of the highest order is the true ally of religion. A kind of 
scientism, which prevails most during the early and imperfect 
stages of any given sciences, seems to cast a shadow over the 
truths of revelation and endangers, impairs, or destroys faith in 
the wavering and unwary sciolists of human knowledge. We 
are convinced, however, that, by a somewhat long and circui- 
tous route, human science is travelling on its own lines and by 
its own methods to a meeting with the sacred science of divine 
revelation, at a point from which a clearer and more extensive: 
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view of the whole universe of truth will open upon the minds of 
men than they have ever in the past been able to enjoy. 

After so much, perhaps too much, of prefatory remark, we 
will begin now upon the task in hand. How far we may pro. 
ceed with it, and how many questions we may take up, we can. 
not just now foresee. At the outset it is to matter connected 
with cosmogony and chronology to which we turn our attention, 

Beginning at the point furthest removed from the present 
time, and at the first origin of the sensible world, we find a 
theory proposed by Laplace, known as 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


We presuppose in those of our readers who are likely to be 
interested in our present essay a knowledge of this theory. 
Any who wish to refresh their memory on the subject may con- 
sult the small but masterly treatise on astronomy by Mr. 
Searle, of Cambridge, or some similar work. We need not delay 
long on this theory. It is one which, for the want of sufficient 
data, has not been and cannot be demonstrated. It is quite gen- 
erally regarded as a plausible, or even probable, hypothesis.* It 
does not come into collision in the slightest degree with any 
doctrine pertaining to faith, but is purely a matter for rational 
and scientific speculation. This is so plain and so universally 
admitted that we dismiss the topic without further remark. 

Next in logical order seems to come 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


When this theory is pushed to an extreme it is heretical and 
irreconcilable with some of the fundamental truths of both re- 
vealed and natural religion. This extreme is found in the asser- 
tion that the complete specific nature of man has been evolved 
through a series of changes from primordial matter. Those who 
leave intact the spiritual nature of the human soul, and the doc- 
trine of its immediate creation as a rational and immortal princi- 
ple which is the form of the body, do not transgress against 
faith by their theories concerning irrational animals and other 
genera and species. In respect to these things it is to science 
and‘philosophy that they must render a reason for their asser- 
tions and conjectures. Prof. Mivart has written so much and 
so well upon this subject that it suffices to refer the curious 
reader to his books and articles for information. 


_* We believe that of late it is beginning to lose ground. ; 
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COSMOGONY, 


in so far as it is one of the inductive sciences, and apart from 
conjectural theories and speculations, is based upon the substan- 
tial and certain parts of geology and astronomy. Aside from 
any consideration of the chronology of the Adamic race of men 
on the earth and their history, the only theological bearing of 
its chronology is upon the Mosaic account of creation in the 
beginning of the book of Genesis. The discussion of the topics 
contained under this general theme—viz., of the age of the 
world and the chronology of its changes—divides itself into two 
heads. One is purely scientific. The other is theological. The 
first relates principally to the value of geology as a science ; 
the second, to the interpretation of Genesis, considered exe- 
getically and according to tradition and the exposition of com- 
mentators in the Jewish and Christian churches. As to the 
first, we have no doubt that geology is a real and genuine 
science, in so far as the grand facts, principles, and conclusions 
are concerned which a consent of competent authorities pro- 
poses to the world as positively certain. There are mere proba- 
bilities, there are theories, there are tentative hypotheses, con- 
nected with the science, about which eminent geologists differ 
and dispute. Some defenders of revelation make a pretext of 
the variations of theoretical geology to put in a plea in bar 
against it. In the words of a recent writer: 


“They say that these geological systems are a Babel of confusion ; that 
geologists must first come to an agreement with each other before they are 
entitled to a hearing. Now, this plea in bar is convenient, but less just 
than is pretended by those who make it; for, from the discussions which 
still subsist on a great number of points, certain lines are progressively 
disengaged, in geology as well as in the other sciences, in which all serious 
and competent minds concur. So faras the science becomes constructed 
on these general lines, and afterwards on more secondary ones, it is not 
permissible to rule it out of court, and speak of it as a formless and dark 
chaos of contradictory systems.” 


These are the words of M. de Foville, a professor of the Semi- 
nary of S. Sulpice, in Paris, writing in the Revue des Questions 
Scientifiques—a periodical of the highest class, edited under the 
direction of the “ Scientific Society of Brussels.” * The writers 
alluded to are few in number at the present time. Some of them 
are men who are learned and distinguished in their own branches 
of knowledge. They can make an ingenious argument against 


* Number for January, 1883, art. ‘‘La Bible et La Science,” 
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geology, but we do not think it even plausible, unless for those 
who have a very superficial acquaintance with the subject, 
Holding, as they do, the opinion that Moses, inspired by God, 
teaches that the universe was created some six or seven thou- 
sand years ago, in six literal days, according to a precise chrono. 
logical order given in the first chapter of Genesis, they reject, 
a priori, the cosmogony of geologists and astronomers. Never. 
theless Catholic theologians who follow this line do not venture 
to assert that their interpretation is imposed by authority, and 
are obliged to confess that we are at liberty to reject it. It is 
nothing more than a mere human gloss on the text of Scripture, 
like that other ancient gloss, long since obsolete, which fastened 
on the sacred text the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 

It is admitted now on all hands that it was a great mistake 
on the part of zealous Catholic and Protestant adherents to the 
old-fashioned astronomy to suppose that there is any system of 
astronomy revealed by the divine wisdom. The authority of 
the Holy Scriptures cannot be cited for or against the Ptolemaic 
or Copernican systems. The theory of the natural laws govern- 
ing the heavenly bodies is wholly within the sphere of natural 
science. 

We say the same of the theory of cosmogony in respect to 
the science of geology. The age of the world, the laws of the 
formation of its strata, their succession and periods, the chrono- 
logy of the terrestrial fauna and flora, are matters of pure and 
free scientific observation and investigation. There is no fore- 
gone conclusion which is established @ priort and available asa 
plea in bar against any theory which assigns to the earth an 
antiquity of hundreds of thousands or millions of years. This 
is now the tenet held in common by the great majority of learned 
Catholics and Protestants, and generally taught in the chairs 
and in the text-books of professors. Of the opposite tenet, main- 
tained by some few, the author quoted above, in his article, 
which is based on a work published in Germany by Dr. Schaefer, 
speaks as something worthy of no serious attention. He says: 


“Among the different systems which have enjoyed a certain vogue, 
M. Schaefer concedes only a summary mention to such as reject the geo- 
logical periods either before the chaos of Genesis or after the deluge. 
These theories, he says with reason, ought to be definitively erased from 
the order of the day.” 


It is quite enough for the vindication of the liberty of theoriz- 
ing in cosmogony to assert that there is no clear and certain 
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revelation in Genesis fixing the date and the chronological order 
of the creation of the earth and its flora and fauna. It is not 
necessary to propose and prove any definite and positive theory 
harmonizing the brief texts in which the account of creation 
which we have received through Moses is contained with the 
scientific data and conclusions of geologists. If the whole ques- 
tion in regard to the faith and God’s teaching through Moses can 
be lifted above the sphere of all theorizing it will become much 
clearer, simpler, and more firmly settled. In our opinion this 
has been very well done by Dr. Schaefer and M. de Foville, and 
we will therefore be content to quote their language : 


“The scope of the Bible is solely our religious instruction, and, both in 
its moral precepts and its dogmas, it is absolutely true and at all times in- 
telligible. On the other hand, notwithstanding some retrograde move- 
ments, a continuity of advancing progress belongs to the nature of the 
sciences, and no one of their phases can be defined as that of the absolute 
and ultimate truth.” : 

“We cannot too firmly insist upon the difference between what has 
been revealed by God concerning the creation and the Physical process of 
the creation. For the knowledge of this latter we are sent back to the book 
of nature ; the former is given to us in view of our eternal salvation. Rev- 
elation is not below but above science. Its point of departure is the one 
where all science founded on experience stops and sound philosophy begins 
its ascent, rising above created things and leading us upward even to God.” 

“The Scripture scarcely ever considers the second causes whose nature 
and connection are the object of scientific inquiries. It is very far from 
denying any of the natural causes and laws, but it busies itself with them 
only for the sake of linking them to the supreme cause—to wit, the al- 
mighty will of the Creator.” 

“Revelation, in fine, limits itself to giving us instruction respecting the 
origin, the end, and the reason of things, in order to explain to man his 
place in the world and his duties toward his Creator. Science, on the con- 
trary, searches into the how of things and their mode of development under 
the agency of natural laws and forces. Its scope is the introduction of man 
into the knowledge of all the kingdoms of the creation. A hostile attitude 
between these two powers is not at all necessary or desirable. Science can, 
on the one hand, learn from revelation what are the first principles of the 
universe, and, on the other hand, zt w7l/ sometimes rectify certain notions 
which we may have been tempted to deduce from our sacred books by a too nar- 
row interpretation of their figurative expressions.” * 


This last clause brings us face to face with the question pure 
and simple of the exegesis and interpretation of the text of Gene- 
sis in that part of it which is called the Hexameron. The notion 
that the world was created a few thousand years ago in six lite- 
ral days—is it a notion clearly and unequivocally affirmed in that 


* Citations from Dr, Schaefer by M. de Foville. See reference above. 
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text, so that it does not fairly admit of any other reasonable in. 
terpretation, or is it a notion only deduced from the text by a too 
narrow interpretation ? 

Those who regard this notion as a clearly-revealed. truth 
which we can hold with certainty by divine faith accuse us of 
doing violence to the text from a scientific bias, and of forcing on 
it a non-natural sense in order to make it harmonize with geology. 
Some infidels make the same accusation. It is claimed that, put- 
ting geology aside and looking ‘at the text as a document whose 
meaning is to be discerned by an application of ordinary exe. 
getical rules, its obvious, plain, literal sense is the one which they 
adopt and defend, and ought therefore to be regarded as the 
sense intended by Moses; or by the Holy Spirit teaching us 
through Moses. We may answer that Dr. Schaefer, who is pro- 
fessor of Scripture at Miinster; M. de Foville, who is a profes- 
sor of theology ; Cardinal Wiseman, Pianciani, Le Hir, Valroger, 
Hurter, and many other distinguished Catholic scholars, think 
differently. But as their opinion may be ascribed to a scientific 
bias, we invoke rather the names of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas. St. Augustine, it is well known, interpreted the six 
days in a figurative sense, and understood the order of the suc- 
cessive works assigned to each day to be an ideal and not a 
chronological order. St. Thomas says that the interpretation. of 
St. Basil and other Fathers who are in favor of the chronological 
sense is “ more simple and seems to agree better with the surface 
of the language of the text,” but that the interpretation of St. 
Augustine is “ more rational, more ingenious, defends better the 
Scripture from the raillery of infidels, and is more acceptable to 
himself.” * 

St. Thomas distinguishes carefully the dogma of creation, 
which pertains to the faith, from the order of the works, which is 
only accidentally connected with it. 

Weare, therefore, justified in considering all theories of in- 
terpretation which seek to make an exposition and development 
of that part of the text which relates to the order of creation, and 
to explain the meaning of the six days, as belonging to the cate- 
gory of gloss‘and commentary, and falling under the rule given 
above. The terms “day,” “morning,” and “evening,” and the 
clauses in which these terms appear, do not of themselves pro- 
claim which one of the various senses they admit of is the one 
intended by the writer of the document. The idealistic exposi- 
tor understands them figuratively, as denoting a logical and ideal 
* St. Thomas, Distinct. xii. art. 2 and 3; Summ. Theol., ta, q. 74, att. 2; and De Pot., q. 4) 4 2 
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division of the works of God according to the divine concepts 

which are manifested to the inspired writer and included under a 

sixfold enumeration. This is a human gloss whose value is mea- 

sured by the reasons assigned for its adoption. The advocate of 

a purely historical and chronological sense understands the same 

terms as denoting literally periods of time in which the works of 
creation succeed each other in regular order. This is another 

gloss. The one who interprets the six days as periods of twenty- 

four hours each zzfers that such days were intended by the sacred 

writer, which is a further gloss. But these terms can bear a 

more general and extended sense, and are frequently employed. 
in such amanner. We often speak of the morning of life and. 
the evening of our period of earthly existence. The present day 

often means the age in which we live. The seventy weeks of 

Daniel are weeks of years. The Hebrew word for day is more 

indeterminate than the terms by which it is translated into the 

Greek, Latin, and modern languages. There are exegetical rea- 

sons, besides the reasons which are derived from science, which 

support the more general and extended sense assigned to it in 

the Mosaic document by many commentators. There is, there- 

fore, a way open for more than one theory, according to a chro- 
nological and historical method of interpretation, making six long 
periods of time, during which the cosmogony proceeded from 

the initial chaos through its successive epochs until the creation 
of Adam and Eve. Some of these theories draw the most inge- 

nious parallels between the order deduced by inference from the 
text of Scripture and that which is inferred from data of geologi- 
cal science by scientists. Others, again, abstain from such efforts 
and confine themselves to the exhibition of a more general and 

vague conformity between Scripture and science. All these 

theories in their turn, so far as they relate to Scripture, must be 

relegated to the category of gloss and commentary. 

We think that we have sufficiently justified our position that 
the whole question in regard to the faith and God’s teaching . 
through Moses can be lifted above the sphere of all theorizing. 
We have no need to be anxious about the success of the endea- 
vors which are made to establish a concordance between a human 
gloss and commentary on the sacred text and theoretical cosmo- 
gony deduced from scientific data. Science can never disturb 
the serene domain of faith. Geology cannot be ruled out of 
court by an appeal to divine revelation. The faith stands firm 
on its own foundations, immovable and unchangeable. All genu- 
ine and certain science is a solid and unattackable structure. 
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The outlying domains bordering on their enclosed territory lie 
open always to exploration and survey, which has been, is now, 
and will be to the end of time a pleasant and useful occupation of 
the human mind. 





FRENCHWOMEN PORTRAYED BY A_ FRENCH. 
WOMAN.* 


“ NOTHING,” wrote M. de Tocqueville to Mme. Swetchine, 
“has struck me more forcibly in my long experience of public 
life than the influence which women have always exercised in 
that department—an influence which is all the greater from be- 
ing indirect.” 

He goes on to say that he has frequently observed the good 
effects of this influence in the case of mediocre and indolent men 
who have been stirred up to a sense of public duty by their 
wives. ‘ But,” he adds, with a certain sadness, “I must confess 
that I have far more frequently seen a man, endowed by nature 
with generosity, disinterestedness, and greatness of soul, gradu- 
ally become, under the pressure of home influence, a cowardly, 
vulgar-minded, selfish ambitieux, who ends by viewing the affairs 
of the country simply as a means of rendering his own private 
life pleasanter and more easy.” 

M. de Tocqueville asks how this change was effected, and he 
replies: “ By daily contact with an honest woman, a faithful wife 
and good mother of a family, but one in whom the high notion 
of public duty in its energetic and elevated sense has always 
been, I don’t say deficient, but utterly wanting.”’ 

This judgment, like so many delivered by the same keen, 
philosophical observer, has a prophetic character about it which 
the present state of society in his country brings vividly to light. 
“The high notion of public duty’’ has come to be so utterly 
ignored by the average Frenchman of to-day that he looks on at 
the dislocation of society, the violation of its liberties, and the 
destruction of its most venerable bulwarks with the disinterested 
apathy of a mollusk who has no concern in these matters; he 
shrugs his shoulders and says, “‘ Que voulez-vous? ” 

If this indifference to /a chose publique can be traced in a large 


* Eliane. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Translated from the French by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. Boston : Thomas B. Noonan & Co. 1883. 
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measure to the influence of her women, as M. de Tocqueville 
was of opinion it could, France holds a heavy brief against them. 

“Dieu propose et la femme dispose” is the characteristically 
profane dictum in which the popular voice proclaims the 
supreme authority of Ja femme in all mundane affairs ; and this 
sovereignty of hers is so well established and so widely recog- 
nized that it would be as futile to prove as it would be vain to 
deny it. France, more than any other country in the world, has 
lived under petticoat government. If, in view of present results, 
any hostile person is tempted to exclaim, “ And signs on it!” we 
would remind him that this government was most triumphant 
when the glory and prosperity of the grande nation were at their 
apogee. In “those meridian days woman ruled the kingdom 
through the king, but from time immemorial she has ranked as 
one of the governing forces of society; her control has made 
itself felt in every department of life, moral, intellectual, and 
economical. 

If we go on to inquire how she came by this despotic sove- 
reignty we raise a question that involves many others. Does 
the secret lie in the superiority of the women of France or in 
the inferiority of the men? Are Frenchwomen endowed at 
their birth with some imperial sway which constitutes them des- 
pots by right divine? And are Frenchmen, on the other hand, 
slaves to the manner born, defective in the faculty of self-govern- 
ment, more sympathetic, more susceptible of those subtle, mag- 
netic, penetrating influences which make up the armory and 
regalia of female empire ? 

Mme. de Girardin used to say that she despaired of France, 
ecause it was the only country in the world where the. men 
were better than the women. It would have been interesting 
to know in what precise sense the spirituelle Sophie Gay em- 
ployed the comparative “ better.””. Did she mean that they were 
more kind-hearted, more truthful, stronger in principle, more 
faithful in friendships and in love, or—to sum up all betterness 
in one word—more impersonal, more capable of that impersonal 
life which is the fullest definition as well as the truest test alike 
of goodness and of greatness? Interpreted in this sense, the 
most ardent admirer of Frenchwomen will scarcely venture to 
dispute the justice of the verdict. 

This incapacity for the impersonal life, attributed in a more 
or less degree to the women of every country, is nowhere so 
distinctly manifest as in the Frenchwoman of the present day. It 
is the flaw in the diamond, the one blemish in a brilliant and sym- 
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pathetic individuality, but one which, like an organic defect, 
stunts the richest growth of her moral nature and the most 
fruitful development of her mental activity. : 

The “high notion of public duty” which might stimulate 
a mediocre and indolent man to serve his country can find no 
place in the motives and considerations of women who lack the 
capacity for even apprehending the impersonal; and this defi. 
ciency, partly moral, partly intellectual, suffices in a great mea- 
sure to explain the attitude of the men in the present crisis 
through which France is passing. 

The men of civilized communities are, up to a certain point, 
what their mothers make them. This is more especially true in 
France, where the authority of the mother is invested with a 
prestige unparalleled in any other country. The reverence with 
which a Frenchman surrounds “ ma mére,” his chivalrous allegi- 
ance to her, the caressing tenderness of his manner, just touched 
with that delicate gallantry that is never altogether absent from 
a Frenchman in his intercourse with the other sex, lend a special 
grace and poetry to the relation of mother and son, and consti- 
tute it one of those bonds that honor and beautify our common 
nature. 

So paramount is the authority of these mothers, so un- 
bounded their influence over their sons, that if the mothers of 
France were all Cornelias the French would be a nation of 
Gracchi. If even one youthful Cornelia were to be found 
amongst them at this moment there is no calculating what 
might come of it before long. But the treasure is not likely to 
be hidden in this generation. Those Cornelias and Veturias of 
the old Romans, even before motherhood came to enlarge their 
hearts, must have had patriotic souls capable of high ambitions 
for their country as well as for their sons; they were large-souled 
creatures cast in that heroic antique mould. 

In France the mother is what the woman was—a concrete 
being, self-concentrated, passionately personal, revolving in a 
circle of strictly personal aims and interests. From within this 
circle she surveys the national life and that wider life of hu- 
manity beyond—with its struggles and defeats, its convulsive 
strivings after good and evil, its triumphs and pathetic failures, 
its sin and sorrow—and views them all either as foreign affairs 
in which she has no call to meddle, or as so many personal op- 
portunities to be used or rejected, welcomed or shirked, exactly 
in proportion as they may affect herself and that expanded plu- 
ral self, Ja famille, which toa good Frenchwoman is the final 
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cause of all events. The men formed by this concrete person- 
ality have inevitably taken their shape from it. Just as a con- 
quered race develop certain traits of resemblance to their con- 
querors, more or less, according as the conquest is more com- 
plete, so do the men of every country acquire the moral tem- 
perament of the women to whom they are in subjection. In 
France the subjection has been so complete that the process of 
imitation has gone on till it has become one of absorption, and 
the men have merged their own individuality in that of their con- 
querors. These latter, like the jealous fairy in the tale, have 
metamorphosed the grande nation into a woman. The conquered 
race have ceased to be men. They have let the fairy dwarf 
them to her measures and transform them into counterparts and 
facsimiles of herself. They care only for the things she cares 
for, they strive only for the objects of her ambition, they follow 
her lead in all things. They have no longer a cause—she having 
none—they have only interests, and their interests are hers. 
She views the affairs of the country “simply as a means of ren- 
dering private life pleasanter and easier”’; so do they. 

This deteriorating action which M. de Tocqueville beheld in- 
dividuals undergoing a generation ago has been gradually spread- 
ing over the whole country, until the entire manhood of France 
has become womanized and endowed with the attributes of a 
dangerous, unmanageable woman—an unstable thing, tossed from 
one extreme to the other’; a thing of impulse unrestrained by 
principle, unbalanced, undisciplined; rising one moment to sub- 
lime heights of generosity, falling the next into paroxysms of 
savage violence and cruelty; an angel and a devil in one. 

The whole civilized world has been more or less under the 
spell of the fairy who has worked this metamorphosis; her wiles, 
her witcheries, her goodness, and her badness form an enigma 
that we are never tired of observing and investigating. French- 
women are like the French Revolution—inexhaustibly fascinating. 
When any one proposes to give us some new view of the magic 
mirror or the chamber of horrors we jump at the offer as if it 
were our first opportunity of a glimpse at either. Our eagerness 
and curiosity are all the keener when the guide commands our 
confidence and comes with the prestige and authority of a tried 
and trusted witness. When the guide is Mrs. Augustus Craven 
we crowd round her with the attention of children who are going 
to be treated to a “true story.” We know that her story will be 
essentially true, that her sentiment will be genuine, her verdicts 
just, her pictures of life and society drawn, not from hearsay, but 
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direct from the original. This primary quality of literary as 
well as moral excellence would suffice in itself to explain her 
wide popularity with such varied and often antagonistic audi. 
ences; for so hungry are we for truth that we must have even 
our fiction true—fiction being, in reality, only truth presented to 
us through the imagination, a narrative of facts and experiences 
that have occurred or might occur in lives outside our Own, 
or even beyond our ken, but which, being consistent with the 
characteristics of human nature and human life and the condi- 
tions of society, are thereby artistically true. 

The want of this truthfulness, which is a common sin with 
many good writers, explains why some excellent books prove 
a failure, while others, without apparently possessing greater 
claims to success, succeed. The child’s query at the beginning 
of the nursery tale, “ Is it a true story?” gives expression to the 
instinctive craving of the human mind. From childhood to old 
age we keep on asking, “ Is it true?” and we withhold our deep- 
est sympathy until the answer comes, “ Yes, it is true.” 

«.Mrs. Craven’s stories are true. She knows French society 
so thoroughly that it would be difficult to find in the range of 
modern writers one better authorized to depict it; and perhaps 
no severer stricture could be pronounced on that society than 
the fact that when this accomplished Frenchwoman seeks a hero- 
ine—that is, an ideal type of womanhood for her novels—she 
goes abroad.to look for her. At best, when the frame of her 
story requires the concession, she lets the heroine be born in 
France; but, like a mother hurrying away her infant from the 
wicked fairy lying in wait to molest it, she carries her out of 
France, educates her in a foreign land, imbues her with foreign 
ideas, and then presents her to us a beautiful type of maidenhood, 
no longer French except in name and perhaps in that grace 
which is the inalienable birthright of a Frenchwoman. 

Eliane is such a type; but it is not of her chiefly that we are 
going to speak, interesting as she is, in this story to which she 
has lent her name: it is of her surroundings and associates, the 
frame that sets off the central figure. 

The scene is laid in the Faubourg St. Germain, in the very 
heart of that impregnable stronghold of dynastic loyalties and 
family traditions, of caste and stately conventionalities, from 
whose precincts the outer barbarian is jealously excluded, within 
whose mayic ring the great human family either obtains right 
of citizenship as ‘“‘de notre monde,” or is ostracized as “pas de 
notre monde.” The Marquise de Liminges—the most finished 
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and powerful study of the book—may be taken as a faithful 
representative type of the society and the system which Mrs. 
Craven portrays to us. Let her describe the marquise: 


“She was a woman for whom it was impossible not to feel the most 
profound respect. Left a widow while still young, she devoted herself un- 
reservedly to her two children, whose fortune she managed no less wisely 
than their education. She was one of those women, who are to be met 
with in France more frequently than elsewhere, capable of governing a 
kingdom, and for whom the cleverest man of business would prove no 
more than a match in the management of her property and the investing 
of her money. She was, moreover, noble, just, generous, and boundless in 
her charity to the poor, and at the same time too clear-sighted to be duped 
or exploitée by anybody. Her household, both in Paris and in the country, 
was generally cited as a model for the way it was governed.” 


The price her family had to pay for being managed by this 
epitome of perfections was blind, unquestioning surrender of 


‘their will to hers. Her faith in her own infallibility was un- 


shaken, and she exacted the same faith from others. Her son 
and daughter were the objects of her whole devotion, and all 
she asked in return were that they should become her things, 
give up their souls and bodies into her keeping, and allow her 
tomanage their lives and shape their destinies without obtrud- 
ing their tastes, their opinions, or their feelings into her well- 
ordered schemes and decisions. She looked upon these two 
children as a deposit entrusted to her, that she would have to 
account for one day, but which, meantime, had no more right 
to question what she did with it than the family diamonds had 
to turn round and ask her why she locked them up in a safe 
or had them reset. 

The supreme preoccupation of this excellent mother’s life 
was, of course, how to marry her son and her daughter. Blanche 
was the first to be disposed of. The marquise manages this 
important affair with her characteristic energy and _business- 
like decision, and Mrs. Craven describes the transaction with the 
realistic touch of a skilled artist, and with a delicate humor 
which is the more effective from being, perhaps, partly uncon- 
scious. Mlle. de Liminges is going to the soirée where she is 
to meet for the first time the gentleman who is to marry her: 

“The carriage was announced, and the marquise, after casting on her 
daughter a glance of scrutiny something like that which an officer throws 
at the recruit whom he is taking on parade for the first time, gave the sig- 
nal to set out, and Blanche followed her.” 


Eliane, the orphan niece of the marquise, who has lately 


arrived from England, is bewildered by the prosaic view that 
VOL, XL.—11 
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her cousin takes of the affair, and waits at home in a maze of 
curiosity and astonishment to hear how the meeting went off, 
and if anything so tender and so sacred as life-long marriage is 
to follow in hot haste on the heels of this business-like inter. 
view. 


Blanche, on her return, flies at once to Eliane’s room; she is 
quite free from any sentimental excitement, and, before beginning 
her story, deliberately takes off her white opera-cloak. 


“«Well,’ said Blanche seriously and with the greatest coolness, ‘it 
seems quite certain that before very long I shall be Mme. de Monléon, 
That is all.’ 

“Comment? That isall! But what more could you possibly have to 
tell me? And how was it settled all at once on the spot ?’ 

“‘Oh! it is not settled like when a thing is done; but it comes to the 
same thing.’ 

“« And you are giad?’ 

“«Yes, certainly I am glad. I should have been very sorry if it had 
fallen through.’” 


Eliane is confounded ; after a moment’s silence she says: 


“*You know, Blanche, how I love you, and how happy I should be if it 
were really true; but I want at least to be sure that you are happy.’ 

“*Well, then, I am, Eliane. /e vous le jure.’ 

“« And yet you look very grave.’ 

“Blanche burst out laughing and looked once more like her ordinary 
self; but, again becoming serious, ‘Grave?’ she said. ‘There is rea- 
son to be grave, after all, is there not? When one is young, and ina 
sense a child, as I am, one would hesitate at the last moment and be 
frightened, if one had not a great trust in God. But he will help me,’ she 
said, lifting her blue eyes to the great ivory crucifix on the wall. ‘He 
will help me, for what J want is to be always a good and virtuous wife and 
a true Christian,’” 


Eliane is comforted by this touch of pure religious sentiment 
which supplies the place of poetry and human feeling in the 
momentous change that her cousin contemplates so coolly, and 
she proceeds to ask all about what happened at the meeting: 


“« Was he there when you arrived?’ 

“ «Yes, he dined at Mme. de Crécy’s with several others; but mamma told 
me that I should easily know him, because he would be the only person 
present whom I had never seen.’” 

“ At this explanation Eliane, in spite of herself, made a little gesture of 
surprise ; but Blanche did not notice it, and went on: 

“* And so it was: all the persons present were acquaintances of ours, 
except one who was talking in the window to M. de Kerdrey. 1 noticed 
that he turned round the moment we were announced. Presently he drew 
near, and Mme. de Crécy presented him to mamma. They exchanged 2 
few words, and meantime I was able to have a good look at him.’ 
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«tAnd what is he like? I mean what does he look like?’ said 
Eliane, rather hesitating. 

«He has a beard and curly black hair; he is tall and rather stout, and 
has perhaps rather too high a color; I should have preferred if he were a 
little paler. But, taking him all in all, he is good-looking.’ 

«*So much the better,’ said Eliane. 

“*He looked well at me, too,’ continued Blanche, ‘and after a while 
he came over to the table where I was turning over an album of photo- 
graphs. He said, “ That is M. Thiers.” I replied that he was not handsome. 
I scarcely dared look up at him, but the sound of his voice was pleasant. 
After this I went back to mamma, who was preparing to leave. When we 
were going out he was near the door, Mamma held out her hand to him, 
and he bowed to me, and that was all. But when we were in the carriage 
mamma told me that he had said to Mme. de Crécy that, from all he had 
heard of me and my family, he was resolved to make me an offer of mar- 
riage, unless he found my face disagreeable.’ 

“‘T imagine,’ said Eliane, ‘ that he has been reassured on that point this 
evening ?’ 

“‘I think so. At least Mme. de Crécy said that, from the way he looked 
at me, she felt no doubt but that in the course of the morning to-morrow 
mamma might expect to see her arrive here, charged with the official de- 
mand. So you see the thing does look as if it were settled.’ 

“ After a pause Eliane said: 

“«Well, but when are you to make acquaintance with each other—I 
mean really ?’ 

“«Oh! afterwards,’ replied Blanche unhesitatingly. 

“‘How afterwards? After your marriage?’ 

“No, before; only when everything is settled. My trousseau will 
take at least two months to get ready, and meantime he will come here 
every day and send me a bouquet every morning.’ 

“‘ And if, by chance, on coming to know him better, you did not like 
him?’ 

“‘Oh! that is not at all likely ; he looks very good.’ 

“Well, but suppose—’ 

“Oh! if he were to become really, rea//y quite antipathetic to me—’ 

“‘Yes, if you found out that he was not intelligent, or that he had no 
heart, or that he had not your tastes?’ 

“‘Oh! as to my tastes, I don’t quite yet know what they are. I don’t 
hold much to them, and they would easily give way to my husband’s. It 
will be my duty to please him. But for all that I trust entirely to mamma; 
she isso wise,so clear-sighted, and she loves me so much that she would never. 
have thought of this young man for me without first being sure that.he 
was neither bad-hearted nor ill-conducted, so 1 can’t see why he should be 
antipathetic to me.’ 

“* Still, if, after all, that were to happen,’ persisted Eliane, ‘what would: 
you do?’ 

“*What would I do? I would tell mamma in time, and she would break. 
off the marriage. But that is not at all likely.” 


Blanche’s trust in her mother’s infallibility was amply reward-. 
ed, Not merely did things run smooth during the interval. de-. 
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voted to the trousseau, and to what, for want of any fitter term, 
we must call the courtship, but she and her husband, like the 
king and queen in the story-books, lived happily for ever after, 

With this satisfactory abridgment we may dismiss the happy 
couple, just remarking that M. de Monléon was one of those 
well-principled, gentleman-like mediocrities, who might, perhaps, 
have become a useful public servant, if he had fallen into the 
hands of a wife with a “high sense of public duty.” But Blanche is 
not the woman to wake patridtic ambition in her husband. She 
will not care to put him into Parliament, or even into the Conseil 
Municipal ; she will let him alone, as those ladies did their lords 
at Rheims the other day when four hundred and thirty votes 
were returned out of an electoral population of twenty-two thou. 
sand. Blanche will be quite happy seeing her lord “ eating the 
lotos day by day.” She will never tease him to buckle to the 
fight against /a canai/le, as her aristocratic little mouth will have 
no scruple in calling the wicked radicals; but she will be a per- 
fect little wife, loyal and loving, and a perfect mother, doing her 
duty irreproachably in that narrow personal sphere in which her 
life will continue to revolve ; she will have her donnes euvres, and 
be very zealous in getting up bazaars and lotteries; the white 
cornettes of the Sisters of Charity will flutter in and out of the cha- 
teau, like doves bearing the message of peace and plenty to the 
poor in the village, where madame’s name will be in benediction 
as “un ange de bonté’’ ; she will perform every social function 
and devout courtesy of her station with propriety and punctual 
grace. 

From the simply personal point of view Mme. de Liminges 
may be said to have managed admirably for her son-in-law as 
well as her daughter ; and if marriages could always be arranged 
between contracting parties so well suited as these two, there 
would be little to say against the French system. But, unluck- 
ily, the course of love-to-order does not always run so smooth. 
It sometimes happens—rarely, but often enough to prove the falli- 
bility of the rule when it comes into collision with the perversity 
of a stubborn will—that one or other of the parties rebels and 
flatly refuses to be married,; that, despite all precautions and pre- 
servatives, the tyrant Love steps in, bends his bow, shoots, and 
the discipline of a life breaks down. 

This is what happened with Raynald de Liminges, the brother 
of Blanche. Raynald, with the same beautiful training as his sister, 
and with her beautiful example before his eyes, falls in love with- 
out so much as asking his mother’s leave. The extenuating 
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circumstances would have been great in the eyes of any one but 
the mother, who, indeed, was herself chiefly to blame for the 
catastrophe. She throws her son into the closest intimacy with 
his cousin, Eliane—a girl whom no man with eyes in hi head and 
aheart in his breast could see day after day in the fnatected 
grace and charm of home-life without losing his heart to; but so 
blinded is the marquise by faith in her own right of dominion 
over her son that it never occurs to her he could be tempted to 
such an act of insubordination. 

Eliane is one of those ideal characters that will find a niche in 
Mrs. Craven’s gallery of living statues beside Fleurange, with 
whom she has more points of resemblance than her French blood 
and foreign breeding. Eliane has inherited from her English 
grandfather, as well as imbibed in her English education, an in 
dependence of mind and manners which makes her feel an alien 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, with its “arranged ” marriages and 
its rigid code of proprieties and prohibitions; she is bewildered 
by the artificial atmosphere, as it seems to her, of her native 
home, and by the negative theories and obstructive laws that 
obtain there. Her aunt is all motherly kindness and Blanche all 
sisterly affection, but the three have as much understanding in 
common as a couple of parrots and a Scotch terrier. No one in 
the family understands her except Raynald, but from him she 
gets sympathy enough to make up for the lack of it in others; 
they ride and walk together, and hold delightful converse on 
every subject, occasionally venturing on such burning ground as 
love and the loveless marriages that are made in France, and . 
always finding themselves in perfect accord. Any one must have 
seen how this was going to end; but, as Eliane’s dot was not 
large enough to constitute her in the eyes of the marquise “an 
aflair that might arrange itself,” that estimable lady saw nothing. 

Fresh from her successful campaign in the interests of her 
daughter, she was already embarked on another for Raynald. 
She had, in fact, like a skilful commander, been carrying on the 
two together. She had taken all renseignements about Constance, 
the granddaughter and heiress of the Duc and Duchesse de 
Longvilliers, and had satisfied herself that this was the very wife 
for Raynald. A direct but diplomatically guarded overture 
had been made to the duchesse, who bit. at the bait with flatter- 
ing empressement and accepted an invitation to Erlon. The 
young people were to meet, and the affair would “ arrange itself” 
with that promptitude which attended all the arrangements of 
the marquise. The young lady was handsome and accom- 
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plished, as well as archt-millionnatre, so that there need be no 
anxiety as to her suiting. 

While the mother dreamed this pleasant dream behind her 
green damask curtains the undutiful son was preparing a terri. 
ble awakening for her. She had made up her mind to tell him 
of her choice for him, and was writing in her boudoir one morn. 
ing when he knocked at the door. 


“*Raynald, you come just at the right moment!” she cried in a joyous 
tone. ‘I was going to send for you. I want to have a serious talk with 
you.’ 

“* And I, too, mother, have something important to say to you,’ replied 
her son. 

“The marquise was startled. Raynald’s voice betrayed a good deal of 
emotion. She looked at him in silence. 

“He took her hand and kissed it without speaking. His heart was 
beating fast, and he wished to speak calmly. 

“*Well, Raynald,’ said the marquise, drawing her hand through his hair, 
‘what is it? What can you have so serious to say to me?’ 

“*Mother, it is serious. The happiness of my life is at stake. But 
don’t be afraid ; there is nothing to be anxious or alarmed about.’ 

“«To the point, Raynald, I beg of you.’ 

“« Well, then,’ he went on, speaking rapidly, ‘I am six-and-twenty. I am 
tired of this restless, idle life that I have been leading. I find Erlon en- 
chanting, and I wish to stay here. In fact, I wish to get married.’ 

“«*« Speak out, then, child that you are! There is no need for so going 
round about it to tell me that you want to fulfil the desire of my heart.’ 

“*Thank you, mother, thank you!’ exclaimed Raynald with emotion, 
again kissing the hand he held in his. ‘And you are willing, quite will- 
ing? For she whom I love and have chosen you yourself love and have 
chosen as a daughter!’ 

“The marquise drew away her hand quickly. 

“«Whom you love? Whom youhavechosen? Chosen /—you, Raynald, 
unknown to your mother? But whom are you talking about? It cannot 
Raia? 

“*Eliane.’ 

“«Eliane!’ repeated his mother, aghast. If the chateau had fallen 
down on her with a crash the shock could hardly have been greater. Ray- 
nald poured forth the story of his love in a torrent of passionate words 
that geemed to escape from him without any effort of his will, while his 
mother listened in dumb amazement. This sudden uprising of an obstacle 
to a plan maturely considered and settled in her mind was like some shock 
breaking up the natural order of the universe: to oppose her will was to 
revolt against the forces of nature. For one moment the loving mother 
and exemplary Christian hated Eliane as if she were some deadly, nox- 
ious thing that had come across her son’s pathway to destroy him. 
She had too strong a will, however, to be carried away even momentarily 
by passion. This rebellion of Raynald’s was too monstrous and unnatural 
to last; moreover, it was not in nature that his will could long hold out 
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against hers. Her plan of action was decided on ina moment. She would 
temporize and gain time; she would disarm the rebel by feigning readiness 
to treat with him. Admitting the full truth of all he says of Eliane, her 
goodness, her virtues, her incomparable charm, she adds that a marriage 


with her is none the less impossible. 

“« Impossible?’ repeats Raynald. 

“*She is your first cousin, and, though not altogether devoid of fortune, 
there is such a disproportion between her position and yours in this re- 


spect that—’ 
“Raynald made a gesture of impatience and stood up. His mother 


stopped short in sheer amazement. 
«« Admitting all this,’ he said, with an effort to keep the bitterness out 
of his voice,—‘ admitting these great obstacles, does all that I have said count 


for nothing with you ?’ 

“The marquise, now greatly moved, rose in her turn, and, laying her hand 
on her son's shoulder, compelled him to look at her. 

“«And do my counsels, my approbation, my wishes count for nothing 
with you ?’ she demanded. ‘Have I been such a bad mother that in the 
most serious affair of your life you should set aside all respect for me ?’ 


Raynald is overcome by her reproaches, and ends by assur- 
ing her that, though his heart were to break, he will never dis- 
obey her. 

The marquise takes note of this promise, and, having adroitly 
drawn from Raynald that he has not told Eliane of his love for 
her, she makes him understand that he is boundin honor to con- 
tinue this reserve until she, his mother, has brought her mind to 
consent to his wishes. Raynald gives a reluctant promise to this * 
effect, but, as he goes away, shuts the door somewhat sharply— 
the only exhibition of temper he has permitted himself. 

The marquise holds up her hands and exclaims in bitterness 
of soul : 

“Ah! what ingrates children are.” 

The scene, the situation altogether, has something in it so ex- 
quisitely humorous that it is hard for American or English read- 
ers to take the pathos of it au sérieux. The idea of a man of six- 
and-twenty, an earl to boot, wealthy, independent, and intelli- 
gent, giving up his first love at the bidding of his mother, with- - 
out more ado than when, as a baby, he gave up som@'play- 
thing at the bidding of his nurse, just slamming the door by way 
of asserting his manhood, presents a climax of bathos puzzling 
tothe un-French mind. That mental medium will, indeed, find 
it difficult to realize at all such a type of motherhood as Mme. 
de Liminges—a woman who is described as pious, highly con- 
scientious, sensible, idolizing her son, yet deliberately sacrificing 
his happiness, with a cruelty at once cold-blooded and passionate, 
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to a vulgar greed for money. For it must be noted that the fact 
of Eliane being Raynald’s first cousin does not enter this pious 
mother’s head as an obstacle worth serious consideration, 

Eliane’s loveliness and goodness, which Raynald counts far 
above rubies, are set aside as so much dross by the virtuous 
mother, whose notion of happiness for her son consists in adding 
million to million and acre to acre for him. <A curious variety of 
the high-born, devout, and devoted parent; significant, too, of 
the general temper of the society she represents. Contempt for 
money, both in theory and practice, has always been considered 
an essentially aristocratic sentiment; but here we see a grande 
dame, with the bluest blood of the Faubourg St. Germain in her 
veins, rating money so high that she sets it above all better 
things for her son, and would force it upon him with a brutal 
greed hardly admissible in the most base-born plebeian. 

The owner of the precious drug, meantime, Constance de 
Longvilliers, has arrived at the castle, fully aware of the motive 
of her visit. Shesees Raynald and takes cognizance of the fine 
old place, and decides at once that he will do. Conscious of her 
own value in the matrimonial market, it naturally does not occur 
to the handsome heiress to doubt but that she will do. 

But Raynald is proof against her fortune, her beauty, and her 
siren voice. The moment he discovers the truth he determines 
_ to undeceive the young lady—an awkward operation for any 
man, but he gets out of it like a gentleman. He goes heroically 
to his mother and tells her he will not marry this young lady 
with the millions, and that, as it is impossible for him now to 
remain near Eliane without betraying his love for her, he means 
to go away. 

“«] will go,’ he continued ; ‘ it will be a long farewell this time—longer, 
perhaps, than you foresee. O mother!’ he cried in agitation, and falling 
on his knees before her, ‘think of it, I implore you! It is for the last time 
that I entreat you. My whole life, my soul, are in your hands at this 
moment!’*” 

But Raynald might as well have been praying to a piece of 
granite. His mother remains inexorable; and so they part. 
He leaves the castle there and then, and goes forth, wounded, 
angry, and desperate, to fight out the battle of his pure and 
chivalrous love with such auxiliaries as the world has in store 
for him; and she, the mother, lets him go without an effort to 
hold him back, without a misgiving as to the ultimate triumph 
of her despotic will over his boyish passion. 

We may be tempted to exclaim that this is not human nature; 
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but we must believe that it is Faubourg St. Germain nature, 
since Mrs. Craven presents it to us as such. She is incapable of 
misleading us, either voluntarily through insincerity or involun- 
tarily through inadequate knowledge. The scene is full of dra- 
matic power and of a truthfulness beyond the reach of art. Mrs. 
Craven is too conscientious a psychologist to use false tests or 
to present to us characters decked up in borrowed feathers, 
otherwise she might easily have invented an extenuating circum- 
stance for Mme. de Liminges, in whom, with an artist’s natural 
partiality for a piece of successful workmanship, she has con- 
centrated our chief interest. The temptation to do this must 
have been great, but she resisted it; she knows what we expect 
from her—genuine pictures and a true story—and she gives us 
both. If we exclaim that the marquise is a kind of moral monster, 
Mrs. Craven will, perhaps, reply in defence of her psychology, 
if not of her marquise, that the world. swarms with moral mon- 
sters; that hatred is, after all, nothing but love turned against its 
centre; and that nothing so goads love to cruelty as the sight of 
its own cruelty, and that, moreover, such cruelty is compatible 
with certain kinds of morality and virtue. 

Mme. de Sévigné had some ancestress of Mme. de Liminges in 
her mind when she wrote one day to Mme. de Grignan: “II y’a 
des femmes qu’il faudrait assommer; entendez-vous bien ce que 
je vous dis 14? Oui, il faudrait les assommer . . . ce sont des 
monstres, mais des monstres qui parlent, qui ont de l’esprit, qui 
ont un front d’airain, gui sont au-dessus de tout reproche.” 

Mrs. Craven is in too full sympathy with her age to stand 
aloof and cry Ve/ ve/ upon it, or even to denounce its mon- 
sters as only fit to be killed. She states her case for them merci- 
fully, and makes the best of them with large-hearted tolerance. 

But we feel, nevertheless, that she is not at ease in the society 
which produces this particular type of monster. She would 
have been more at home with Mme. de Sévigné in the grand siecle. 
In those days France exemplified Lamartine’s maxim: “A great 
nation should be occupied with great things.” Mme. de Sévigné, 
while filling volumes of her incomparable letters with the gossip 
of town and court, sets on every page gems of wit and wisdom, 
sound thoughts on religion, politics, and philosophy. Philo- 
sophy was the rage of the day. Mme. de Grignan raves about 
Descartes, and finds his metaphysics “so delicious and amusing” 
that the alarmed mother cries out: “ Mais c'est une Cartéstenne 
a briler!” The Cartésienne makes epigrams that sour old 
Larochefoucauld pretends to be jealous of, and Mme. de Sévigné, 
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terrified that her daughter's little smattering of knowledge ig 
going to turn her into a pretentious blue-stocking, reminds her 
that this little surface-success means nothing at all. “ Ma fille, il 
Jaut étre si lon veut paraitre,”’ she keeps reminding her, condens- 
ing into a sentence, with the concision of a deep thinker, that 
denunciation of cant and pretension and sham that Carlyle 
hammered out into volumes. 

The women of France reached the climax of their splendor at 
this period. Never since have they presented to the world sucha 
glittering constellation as that which shed its lustre on the court 
of the Grand Monargue. Other stars have risen since then and 
shone with beautiful radiance ; but it has been a different kind of 
illumination. The granddaughters of these elegant and frivolous 
Cartésiennes continued their speculations on things mundane and 
divine, and their busy court intrigues, until the Revolution came 
and swept away the old order of things and them along with it. 
Grandes dames went up to the scaffold and died with the faith of 
martyrs and the-dramatic grace of heroines, or else they escaped 
into exile. When they returned to France they were surprised 
not to find what they had left there. They expected to have 
their chateaux restored to them and condign punishment inflicted 
on those who had plundered them. Exile had taught them to 
suffer, but it had taught them little else. They had not learned 
to look beyond themselves, to see further than their own share 
in the national cataclysm. The Revolutiof had worked nothing 
but ruin and disaster to them, robbing them of their possessions 
and prerogatives, and leaving them nothing but a grievance in- 
stead. They grappled the grievance to their soul with hoops of 
steel, and they have made the most of it ever since. 

France had risen to herculean heights in her stretch after 
liberty, and when the struggle was over she sank back exhausted 
and a prey to that chill disenchantment which follows a recoil 
from a delusive ideal. She had wrought herself up to believe 
that after the Revolution there would come the millennium ; in- 
stead of the millennium there came an interval of weariness, dis- 
temper, and depression, the inevitable reaction of violent and 
convulsive effort. 

The women were too tired to do anything but read and 
amuse themselves. “Se reposer et se distraire "—this was the 
remedy they prescribed for themselves and for the nation, and 
they threw themselves into amusement, ba/s victimes and similar 
diversions, with a reckless self-abandonment characteristic of the 
period and the people. 
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Under the Empire things changed without improving. 
Women of genius and beauty, queens of the right-divine dynas- 
ty whose social influence was a power to be conciliated, were 
amongst the royalties against whom Napoleon waged brutal 
war throughout his reign, while the princesses of his own 
family were not types of “gracious womanhood” calculated 
to raise its prestige in the national regard. 

When Queen Marie Amélie came with the halo of virtue en- 
circling her crown, the people found a touch of their old loyalty 
to do it reverence, “ deeming her uncrowned womanhood the 
truly royal thing.” The women of France now entered on a 
new and honorable reign. The sceptre of the grande dame 
passed into the hands of the femme comme-ilfaut, and she wielded 
it with credit to herself and advantage to society. Domestic 
virtues, dignity of living, simplicity of attire, became the domi- 
nant note sounded from the court. 

With the Second Empire all this was changed again. The 
mot d ordre from the Tuileries was dictated by political economy ; 
the pursuit of material prosperity led to a pagan efflorescence of 
luxury which vulgarized the mind and lowered the moral stand- 
ard of the nation. The missionimposed on women was commer- 
cial rather than social, its aim was to promote the interests of 
trade by personal expenditure; and the women of the Empire 
fulfilled it so zealously that extravagance in dress rose to a pitch 
never before attained by the general community in any country. 

“Ah! ma sceur,” said a fashionable milliner to a Sister of 
Charity who was enumerating the kind deeds of an august bene- 
factress, “ the French are ungrateful; we forget all that, and we 
forget also that it was she who invented /a nouveauté, that has 
done so much for trade. I remember when my rich customers 
would wear a velvet bonnet two winters running! No ‘one 
could do that under the Empire.” 

The réle of women under the Republic is more difficult to 
define. It would be easier to define what it ought to be than 
what it actually is. Ladies certainly cannot wear a bonnet two 
winters running, although there is no recognized centre from 
which the prohibition comes. The social opportunities of re- 
publican society are represented by the cing heures of a comédt- 
enne and the réunions of a political adventuress. 

Women of a different class, bereft of a legitimate field for the 
exercise of their latent activities, have found an outlet in gam- 
bling. Modern progress, with its eccentric developments and 
perilous emancipations, has produced no more curious spectacle 
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than that acted at the pastry-cook’s on the Place de la Bourse 
when honorable matrons of the noble faubourg, assembled in 
noisy conclave, kept telephoning to the temple of Mammon 
opposite: “ Vendez Turcs! Achetez Suez!” etc., giving, in fact, 
a mimic representation of the scene going on in the pandemo. 
nium close by; the play exactly the same, only the actors differ. 
ent. To this corruption and decline the women of France have 
been led by the growing passion for money and the utter absorp. 
tion of their faculties in the personal. 

No wonder the sister of Alexandrine de la Ferronnays should 
despair of finding an ideal lady in a society which could gene. 
rate such phenomena! In compelling us to admire whatsoever 
still survives there of those things that are lovely, and true, and 
brave, and of good report, she achieves no mean triumph of sym. 
pathy and of art, but she fails to enlist our admiration for the 
archetypal woman of her story. 

We feel, indeed, quite sure that the Marquise de Liminges 
never put her foot in that now historic pastry-cook’s and never 
turned her boudoir into a dureau d’agent de change; but we 
must remember she was delivered from temptation by a fortune 
equal to the proudest demands of her position. Had it been 
otherwise who shall say that the practical marquise, “for whom 
the sharpest man of business was no more than a match,” might 
not have tried her luck at a game of “ Turks” and “ Suez”’? 

Mme. de Liminges, with her worship of money to the ex- 
clusion of all nobler things, stifling the mother in her to the 
point of forcing a rich wife upon her already rich son, and crush- 
ing his young love under her heel with no more compunction 
than if it were a dead flower, represents a state of society from 
which any excess that lust of gold can lead men into may be ex- 
pected. 

Throughout Mrs. Craven’s novel every Frenchwoman— 
Eliane must be claimed as English—shows a total absence of the 
finer human sympathies; they are actuated solely by material 
considerations, devoid of all poetic sentiment, unmoved by any 
passion except love of money ; but the perfection of their man- 
ners is unsurpassable. They are always and under all circum- 
stances thoroughbred to the finger-tips. 

Constance de Longvilliers, having decided that Raynald 
would “do,” is stung to the quick by his rejection of her, and 
she and her grandparents take flight from the castle in sudden 
disgust and mortification, leaving the baffled marquise full of 
rage at the failure of her scheme. But the way these angry 
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ladies control their feelings, and smile and kiss and exchange 
parting courtesies, is truly admirable. Plebeians, if they had the 
soul of a crusader in their breasts, could not have behaved, under 
the circumstances, as did these patricians. Nobody had slept 
all night; everybody was angry, disappointed, and humiliated, 
but each felt she had a part to play, and called up all her ener- 
gies to play it well. . 

“Not a word was spoken on the subject of the marriage mangué ,; both 
parties felt it imperative to dissemble the disappointment that had befallen 
them, and all were de trop bonne compagnie not to play their part to the end 
with perfect ease.” 

So the chatelaine and her company meet in the hall at Erlon, 
and nothing can,exceed the graciousness of the regrets expressed 
by the departing guests, unless it be the calm urbanity of the 
speeding hostess. 

From first to last life is a comedy in which these ladies have 
ardle to sustain, and they carry their acting to such perfection 
that it becomes difficult at times to detect the real from the 
make-believe. As to the marquise, the strength of her art is 
quite overpowering. The proud mother hears of her son’s mar- 
riage with an Italian dohémienne, and she never winces; she 
quietly keeps her room for the day, and reappears at dinner-time 
just as usual and apologizes for her absence, which has been 
caused “solely by a severe headache.’ It is a positive relief 
when at last nature vindicates her rights by a stroke of paraly- 
sis, and the superfine acting ends in a natural break-down. But 
even in this extremity the marquise’s cry still is, Wo surrender ! 
She recalls the son whose young life she has wrecked, but, far 
from asking As forgiveness, she traces with her left hand the 
words, “ Za mere te pardonne !” 

This climax gives the finishing touch to a study of great in- 
terest and power. Raynald returns, and the marquise, after 
having made herself and everybody else miserable for a spell, 
makes them all happy, and has her reward in being surrounded 
for the remainder of her days by her loving and dutiful children, 


It would be unfair to dismiss the women of France with this 
satire, and ungrateful, as well as unjust, to present Mme. de 
Liminges as a universal type of her countrywomen. If we were 
guilty of this injustice the mothers of France would stand forth 
to contradict and to confound us. Those mothers are at this mo- 
ment the chief bulwark of the nation against that cruel attack 
upon its moral life which has been aptly called “a loi du mal. 
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heur.” They are fighting the good fight with the energy of 
the Machabean mother. 

Side by side with this valiant force of motherhood we have an- 
other. After the mothers come the sisters—the brave, sweet Sis. 
ters of St.Vincent de Paul. Here, leaving the natural for the super. 
natural with an éax peculiar to herself, /a femme francaise reaches 
the impersonal in its most glorious and fertile development. Hu- 
manity becomes her kindred and the wide world her country; her 
home is on the battle-field wherever the fight is going against the 
weak ; she stands to her post through earthquakes and pestilence, 
in “the wind that breaketh the rocks to pieces” as when “the 
gentle air is blowing ” ; nothing daunts, nothing disheartens her; 
through monarchies and empires, revolutions and republics, 
“ma soeur” pursues the calm, brave tenor of her way. The 
rulers of the hour may malign her mission, outrage her faith, 
blaspheme her God; they may drive her from the shelter of her 
convent—“ ma sceur” takes no heed of it; she knows neither 
rancour nor surrender nor defeat; she never flags in her service 
of love; her hand keeps on the wheel, pushing it with her might, 
pushing on the world to its appointed purpose, strengthening 
and widening by individual sacrifice and the free consecration of 
her liberty that basis of universal love on which society, so long 
torn to pieces by antagonism and doubt, must finally be built up 
again; wiser than the wise men of her generation, who would 
substitute the gospel of hate for the gospel of love, she is perpe- 
tually calling the world to its own rescue, crying out to it to 
come and multiply the loaves for the famishing multitude, strain- 
ing heart and soul to thin the ranks of ignorance and hunger— 
those two mortal foes that are broadening the breach between 
the brethren. 

There are six.and-thirty thousand of these women in France, 
silent and beautiful lives, wasting themselves for others, striving 
for peace ; striving to make men better and so to make them hap- 
pier; striving against despair; making a barrier with their obedi- 
ent self-devotion against the false enthusiasms and subversive 
heroisms that are upsetting the balance everywhere; striving by 
humility and love to stem the stream of vanity that makes for 
unbelief, the stream of hate that makes for murder; preaching 
the true evangel of sweetness and light; holding up the torch of 
hope to those who are cowering in the dark places; pleading for 
the wrong-doers when they cannot right the wrong; striving to 
reconcile to life those whom its apparent cruelty is driving to 
madness and revolt. The ruling authorities turn them out of 
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the hospitals and put hired servants in their places; pestilence 
breaks out, and the panic-stricken authorities call them back, and 
they come, docile as a dog to his master’s whistle. When some 
admiring philanthropist inquired at the mother-house how many 
sisters had died of cholera during the last outbreak of the pesti- 
lence, the superior laughed ; she had no idea. “ Nobody had ever 
reckoned. The sisters always die of something ; it makes no dif- 
ference what ; no record is kept of the malady, only of the death.” 

While France recruits this legion of angel-women in her 
midst let no one despair of her; she cannot die with this germ 
of imperishable life in her breast. 





TWO TRANSLATIONS OF THE “DIES IR.” 
I. 
DIES IRA. 


Day of Vengeance, day of Fire, 
When the Ages shall expire,— 
Whereof rang the Prophet’s lyre! 


Oh! what Horror is before ; 
When God sits in judgment o’er 
The World that shall exist no more. 


Hark! the trumpet’s awful thunder 
Bursts the bonds of death asunder ; 
Lo! the Dead rise up in wonder. 


Death and Nature stand aghast, 
As the Legions of the Past 
Rise to meet their doom at last. 


Forth is brought the blazoned scroll ; 
From that dread Recording-roll 
Shall be sentenced every soul. 


Lo! the Judge ascends the Throne: 
All that’s hidden is made known ;— 
Vengeance then demands its own! 


Wretched me!—how shall I dare — 
Hope for friend, or offer prayer, 
When the Saints are trembling there? 
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King of Majesty supreme,— 
Fount of Pity’s cleansing stream,— 
Spare me, and my soul redeem! 


Thou for all my sins hast died ; 
In Thy Passion I confide, 
O Thou who wast Crucified ! 


For me Thou hast suffered pain, 
For me on the Cross wast slain ;— 
Shall Thy sacrifice be vain? 


Ere Thy righteous wrath consume, 
While for Mercy still is room, 
Save me from that day of doom. 


Groaning with the guilt of years, 
Flushed my face with sinful tears, 
Calm, O God, the suppliant’s fears. 


Thou hast pardoned Magdalene, 
And the dying thief made clean ;— 
On Thee, too, in Hope I lean. 


My tongue can but feebly plead ;— 
Lord! Thou knowest what I need, 
From Hell’s bondage to be freed. 





Snatch me from the Guilty band; 
Place me on Thy great Right-hand, 
Where the Saints of Ages stand. 


While the Accurséd, whelmed in shame, 
Writhe amidst the torturing flame,— 
Call me Blesséd, in Thy name. 





Prostrate here, O Lord, I pray ; 
My heart in the dust I lay ;— 
Save me, in that Final Day! 


Chorus : 
When, O Lord, bowed down and weeping, 
From the dust where he is sleeping, 
Guilty man is called before Thee, 
Spare him, save him, we implore Thee! 
Response : 
Holy Jesus, kindly heed: 
Grant the mercy that they need! 
All; | Amen. 
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II. 
DIES IRA. 


I. 


TuatT day of wrath, of God’s dread ire, 
Shall wrap the Universe in fire, 
Foretold by Seer and Psalmist’s lyre. 


II. 


What terror will the soul consume 
When the Almighty Judge shall come 
To give decree of bliss or doom! 


Ill. 


The last trump’s peals with wondrous sound 
Throughout the sepulchres resound 
To gather all the throne around. 


IV. 


Nature and Death amazed will stand 
When that innumerable band 
Shall rise to answer God’s command. 


V. 


Then shall the Book of Heaven be brought, 
Of all men’s deeds omitting naught, 
And judgment on the World be wrought. 


VI. 


Then, when the Judge His seat has ta’en, 
All that was hidden shall be plain ; 
No guilt shall unavenged remain. 


VII. 


What then shall I, unhappy, say, 
To whom for succor shall I pray, 
When scarce the just shall live that day ? 


VIII. 


King of tremendous majesty, 
Who the redeemed dost rescue free, 
Save me, O Fount of Piety! 
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IX. 
Forget not, Blessed Jesus, then, 
For me Thou sharedst the lot of men; 
Nor lose me in that day again. 


x. 
Me Thou all-wearily hast sought ; 
Me, by Thy Passion, Thou hast bought : 
Let not such sacrifice prove naught. 


XI. 
Avenging Judge, though just Thou be, 
The gift of pardon grant to me 
Before that Day of Destiny ! 


XII. 


While like a guilty one I groan, 
While in my face my crime is shown, 
Spare, O my God, a suppliant one! 


XIII. 
Thou who from sin didst Mary free, 
Who heardst the thief in agony— 
Thou, too, a hope hast given me. 


XIV. 


No prayers of mine can pardon earn, 
But Thou, by grace, the doom must turn, 
Lest in eternal fire I burn. 


XV. 
Among Thy sheep grant me to stand, 
Removed from all the guilty band, 
Established at Thine own right hand. 


XVI. 
While on the damned Thy judgments rest, 


In flames of hell their guilt confessed, 
Lord, call me home among the blest. 


XVII. 
Humble and prostrate, Lord, I pray ; 
My heart in ashes here I lay; 
Oh! save my soul in that great day. 
Amen! Amen! 





SOLITARY ISLAND. 


SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 

NEW FACES, 


THE attic chamber of Madame De Ponsonby Lynch’s fash- 
ionable boarding-house had one window with a view of all the 
back windows of the neighboring block in its panes and a strip 
of exceedingly plain sky above. On clear days the North River 
was in sight, but at other times you might turn your eyes in all 
directions and you could get nothing more beautiful to relieve 
the aching sight, unless when night came and stars or moon threw 
their mystic glamour over the scene. Moonlight falling on the 
staring backs of tenement-houses is not a thriliing sight; but 
shimmering through the attic window, faintly lighting up its 
meagre furniture, mixing lights and shadows fancifully until the 
natrow space becomes a stately castle-hall—then the moonlight 
is a blessing. It had that effect in this particular attic, and, al- 
though the air was cold enough to show your breath floating on 
it, where the light fell it looked warm, and almost persuaded Paul 
Rossiter, like the candle in Colonel Sellers’ patent stove, that he 
was warm and had not sense enough to know it. The room 
might have been furnished—furnished comfortably—for all you 
could see in the dim light. A spectral bed with a white coverlet 
loomed silent and gigantic in one corner, a chair and desk lit- 
tered with papers in another, and a stove sat reproachfully in the 
middle place, colder than the moonlight, and darkly pensive. It 
had an apologetic air about it, as if feeling it absurd that it should 
be there at all on a cold night when a stove has most to say and 
do in this world, and be as silent and moody as Othello with his 
occupation gone. There was one picture on the wall, otherwise 
bare. Some clothes hung ona rack stretched across the door. 
These and the moonlight were all Paul Rossiter’s possessions, and 
he surveyed them cheerfully while blowing his cold fingers and 
drumming his cold feet on the floor. He was writing, and wri- 
ting was food and heat to him—that is, when his manuscripts were 
exchangeable into silver. Unfortunately they did not always. 
have that property. A sudden and imperative knock at the door 
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startled him, and he became quiet, the knock continuing for some 
time, and he continuing immovable. 

“ Open the door, b’y,” said a rough, deep, middle-aged voice 
outside. “I know ye’re in—sure the key’s in the door. It’s me, 
Peter, and I have something to tell ye.” 

A long silence succeeded this outburst. Paul did not move, 
but he was laughing quietly to himself. 

“ Well, all right, if ye say so,” said the voice, “ but it’s mean of 
ye, to be sure.” Steps were heard retreating, then they stopped 
and finally returned. ‘“ Wouldn't ye like to go an’ see the ‘ Green 
Bushes’? I’ve tickets for three, an’ we'll have the oysters afther 
at Barney’s. Saturday night, ye know, b’y.” 

But the boy was still immovable, although he shook with deep 
laughter at every new sentence, and perhaps regretted not be- 
ing able to accept an invitation so suggestive—oysters and the 
theatre. 

“No admission to Pether!” said the voice in a mock soliloquy. 
“Then as sure’s me name’s Carter I'll expose ye. Dye think I 
don’t know why yer keepin’ me out, hey ?” 

Paul suddenly ceased laughing and listened, rigidly upright. 

“ D’ye think I don’t know ye’ve no fire, or—” 

There was a sudden crash of furniture within, of hurrying 
feet and a door unlocking, and in an instant the voice, or Peter 
Carter, as he called himself, was violently pulled into the room. 
The lamp which he carried went out in the roughness of the 
encounter. 

“ Do you wish to blazon me all through the house?” said Paul 
hotly ; “do you—” 

“ There was no other way ofgettin’ in,” said Peter; “and then 
ye needn't be so proud. Nota soul but knows the poor young man 
in the attic is as poor as the poetry he writes, an’ freezes as often 
as he composes! Not that they respect ye any the less, for if ye 
‘were rich-as Croesus a poet’s a hybrid thing in New York. Let 
me light the lamp.” 

' Peter, having performed that operation successfully, relit his 
pipe and sat down in the glare of light, composed and happy. He 
was ashort, stout, bow-legged man of fifty, with a bullet-head and 
a moon-like face. His hair, short and gray, stood straight as quills 
upon the fretful porcupine, his under-lip protruded, his mouth 
was very homely, a scar half-way between tip and bridge of his 
pug-nose gave that feature of his face an ugly prominence, but his 
eyes were large and blue and sharp-looking, and would have been 
handsome but for the smoky eye-ball. Peter’s general appear- 
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ance was that of a red-faced, hearty farmer given to social cour- 
tesies and rolling in happiness. He was round-limbed and round- 
bodied, rolled in his walk like a sailor, and, as we shall see later 
on, was fond of a good song, a good story, and a good glass of 
punch. He took his seat, smiling at the angry yet half-amused 
face which Paul had turned on him. 

“ Be George, Paul!” said he, witha malevolent grin, “ but ye’re 
the very spit of a poet, with yer long, yellow hair, and yer blue 
eyes an’ melancholy face! An’t ye, b’y? It’s nice to look at ye, 
itis. An’ sure it’s not mad ye are? Ye mightn’t have let me in 
if ye didn’t want to! I don’t ask to come inter yer ould freezin’ 
room when I have wan meself twice as good an’ warm. I'll go 
now, if ye say so.” 

He made a pretended start and flourish with his legs, but did 
not move, and, his jovial leer failing to charm the frown from the 
young man’s face, he grew indignant. 

“Well, stay mad, if ye areso! What the divil do I care fer 
you er yer madness? Dye s’pose I owe anything to you er to 
the likes o’ ye? Notasnap o’ me finger, ye half-starved verse- 
moulder.”’ 

Paul laughed at this outburst, and Peter himself joined in it 
and roared for a minute after Paul ceased, so proud was he to 
have succeeded in removing the displeasure of his young friend. 

“ But it’s too bad, Peter,” said the poet deprecatingly, “ that 
you should let the whole house know I had no wood—” 

“Ah, bother, man! What d’yé care for the whole house, er 
the whole block, er the whole city? Sure they know it already. 
And it’s yer own fault that ye haven’t wood and candles! Plenty 
o' money, b'y, in this ould sheepskin o' mine! Call on Peter any 
time yer in want o’ fifty dollars, an’ it’s yours. Plenty o’ money 
all over the world, plenty to eat at Madame Lynch's. 


“ ¢ Never think of to-morrow, 
With a smile banish sorrow.’” 


And Peter, jumping up, executed a remnant of a jig through the 
room, tumbling breathless into his chair afterwards. 

“T was thinking,” said Paul gravely, “that I woud borrow a 
little from you ”’—Peter looked suddenly indifferent—“ and if you 
could let me have five dollars to buy some wood and necessaries 
I wouldn’t mind.” 

“ Wood and necessaries,” mocked Peter gaily—“ nice things 
fer a young man like you, with strong muscles an’ warm blood, 
to be thinkin’ of. I tell ye yer twice as healthy in a room like 
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this than if ye had a stove blazin’ up to heaven. And candles 
hurt the eyes! Ye shouldn’t read after daylight, or use the eyes 
at all. See,now! Doctor Brown says that the man who uses 
his eyes—”’ 

“That isn’t the point,” Paul interrupted. “I asked you for 
five dollars.” 

“Doctor Brown says that the man—” 

“No, no; stick to the point, Peter: will you lend me the five 
dollars?” 

§“ Lend ye five dollars?” said Peter, with a surly air. “Ye're 
mighty anxious to run in debt, an’t ye? An’ I'd look well 
lendin’ a man money that can’t pay Madame Lynch his board. I 
have enough to do tosupport meself. Go and write for the news. 
papers something plain an’ sensible on the Know-nothings or—or 
—Ireland—there’s a grand subject fer ye—an’ leave off readin’ an’ 
writin’ stuff! There’s a pattern fer ye on the first floor—the 
young lawyer, only been in the city a year, and is spoken of for 
Assemblyman already. He looks like ye, every wan says. May 
be yer related?” 

Paul sat eyeing his companion with amused disdain. He was 
accustomed to the little contradictions of his rough character, 
and had asked for the money only for the purpose of putting his 
wordy generosity to shame. Peter was not at al! uncharitable, 
although somewhat stingy at times, but this defect arose rather 
from a constitutional want of money and the consequent neces- 
sity of hoarding his little than from any inherent niggardliness. 
As he turned the subject of conversation when Paul seemed ear- 
nest in his demand for help, the young man was not unwilling 
to let it pass. 

“| heard that assertion made about that lawyer’s likeness to 
me,” said he, “ but I have never seen him. I fear you are fooling 
me about him. Now let us see how much of a resemblance there 
is between us. I have yellow hair, blue eyes, light complexion ; 
what has he ?”’ 

“ Brown hair, brown eyes, and light complexion,” said Peter 
hesitatingly. 

“T wear a moustache, and my nose is Grecian as well as my 
face.” 

“ He wears a full, short beard, and his nose is straight, if that’s 
what you call Grecian, Paul.”’ 

“ Where’s the resemblance, then?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t think there’s any. When you come 
to particulars you have us all. I had him down for the ‘ Green 
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Bushes’ and the oysters. I thought you might like to know him. 
Be George, Paul! he might get ye a lift on some paper, for he’s 
arising man, makes speeches that take down the ward meet- 
ings. You'd like to know him, you would. He’s a Catholic of 
the strict kind, I think. Sure I know ye wouldn’t like that, but 
a little of yer company, yer poetry, and my punch ‘ud soon cure 
him of pious leanings. God help us all, but it’s leanin’ all the 
other way I am since I left the ould sod for New York an’ its 
vile whiskey. I feel mighty dhry, Paul, hey, b’y? Don’t be 
puttin’ such a long face on ye at this hour o’ the night! My, but 
it's the mild, purty face, anyhow. If some good girl gets it in 
her eye, sure it'll never leave it again.” 

“Ts it the eye which the lover’s image rests in?” said Paul. 

“Metaphorically speaking, of course. I was loved meself 
wanst. See now, I, Peter Carter, was wanst loved by a. female, 
and sure I am she loves me still.” 

“She has your image stillin her eye, I suppose. What a fate! 
Aliving photograph of the modern Falstaff in her liquideye! She 
wears the willow still, I'll be bound.”’ 

“ Ay does she,” said Peter, with a grunt of satisfaction, “an’ 
shall wear it to her grave, for allo’ me. But come, is it to the 
‘Green Bushes’ we’re going to see the lovely Celeste pout bad 
English from Killarney to the backwoods, and murder probability 
by the hour, then to eat the pearls of the American ocean?” 

He smacked his lips and laughed at himself afterwards. 

“Come on,” said Paul suddenly, “ I’m ready.” 

Peter bounded off his chair and seized the lamp. 

“The lawyer has this Saturday night to himself,” said he. “I'll 
go down and invite him, or will you?” 

“Will I?” said Paul. “ You idiot! I invitea total stranger ! 
Where’s your etiquette or common sense?” 

“Just so,” said Peter meditatively. “I'll see him meself.” 

He went down the stairs with a slow step and a sober air, as if 
the task of inviting the strange lawyer was nota pleasant one; 
and Paul, watching him until the light had faded to the first floor, 
saw him stand hesitatingly there, then retreat and return a few 
times, and finally go slowly to his own room. 

“OQ thou mass of contradiction! ”’ he soliloquized, leaning over 
the stairway. “Thus Madame Celeste and the American pearl 
fade from before my vision.” 

He had not been over-anxious to enjoy either, and returned 
to his cold room to resume his writing, and blow his fingers, and 
stamp his feet, and draw inspiration from the moonlight, which 
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shone more brilliantly as the night strengthened. A twenty-cent 
piece lying on the table gave him a new thought. 

“The Fraulein will not come to-night,” he said, “and I sup. 
pose I might as well invest in wood and tallow as let it lie there,” 

He donned his overcoat and went out hastily. Down on the 
first floor he met Peter just coming out of the lawyer's room, his 
face aglow with pleasure. He seized Paul suddenly and witha 
jerk landed him inside the door. 

“ Here’s the twin,” said he. “‘ Be George! I’ve fixed it all, an’ 
I'll leave it to your own mothers if ye aren’t as like as sun an’ 
moon. Wallace, this is Rossiter, an’ I’m Carter, an’ we’ll raise— 
That’s right, Paul ; make yourself at home.” 

The two gentlemen thus roughly brought together smiled 
and acknowledged the introduction. Then their eyes curiously 
sought each other because of the report of their physical resem. 
blance. Paulsawa tall, elegant man of singularly easy and grace. 
ful manner, having an intellectual face half-covered by a beard. 
He judged that Florian might be somewhat reserved in his dis- 
position, and perhaps phlegmatic and cold, but there was no mis- 
taking the high purpose of the man nor the breadth of his cha- 
racter. The poet liked the politician at the first glance. And 
Florian, now metamorphosed into a metropolitan young man, was 
glad to meet with a face so very different from those he had 
already seen since his arrival. He thought he recognized the 
poet, and was flattered that people saw a resemblance to Paul 
Rossiter in himself. 

Peter meanwhile, in the full triumph of having brought this 
meeting about, was amusing himself through the room with the 
inspection of every article in it, and freely commented on objects 
worthy of his notice. The furnishing of Florian’s apartment 
was luxurious and appealed to the eye wonderfully. The lead- 
ing color was a soft shade of green, fading into black or rising 
into white, with bits of statuary here and there, and a few water- 
scenes upon the wall. Peter had seen the room before, but had 
not been favored with a close inspection, and was making the 
most of his present opportunity. ‘“ Here we are,” said he reck- 
lessly, “ transported from a garret to a palace”—Paul stared— 
“and all on account of the resemblance between a poet and a 
politician! Paul, it’s pretty complete, isn’t it? It must be a nice 
thing to be a politician to afford such luxuries, and not poor 
devils like you and me, writin’ bad poetry and editorials—hey, 
b’y? Don’t ye feel proud of it?” said he, turning to Florian. 

“ Very,” said Florian, “ since you think so highly of it.” 
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“There’s only wan thing lackin’,” said Peter—“ it’s rather 
dhry.” And he twirled his thumbs and laughed at his own au- 
dacity. Florian laughed, too, and went to a closet where the 
moisture usually g eathered—“ an arrangement to save the fur- 
niture,” he said gravely. 

Peter was suddenly offended. 

“We don’t dhrink, Paul nor I,” said he moodily. ‘“ Don’t be 
takin’ up a poor old fellow’s gay words so seriously. Don’t ye 
know a man has two meanin’s for everything he says? Ye’rea 
politician an’ ought to know that, I’m sure. An’ if ye don’t it’s 
not speakin’ well for ye.” 

Florian, considerably surprised and mortified, was putting 
back the bottles on the shelf when Peter anticipated the move- 
ment by saying: 

“Of course, if ye have them out now, ye may as well let them 
stay, an’ we'll get thirsty, may be, looking at them. It’s not often 
we dhrink, Paul or I, but brains will run out, you see, and, like 
plants, need moisture and sunlight now an’ then.” 

Florian began at once to understand his visitor, and without 
further ceremony placed wine and brandy convenient to Peter's 
elbow. 

“Shall I help you to some wine?” he said politely. 

“Wine?” said Peter, with a cough. “Ah, bother, man! 
what d'ye think I’m made of? Well, yes, I think I will, if ye 
say so,” he added, seeing that Florian had poured it out quietly. 
“T dunno, though. Had I better, Paul? Paul the pensive and 
poetical, with his long face and yellow hair! I don’t think I 
will I won’t! It’s late, an’ it isn’t good to be dhrinkin’ before 
goin’ to bed!” 

Florian, amused, assisted Paul to some wine, and drank with- 
out saying more to Peter, who sat with his thumbs crossed and a 
gloomy expression on his spongy face. 

“Tam glad to have met you,” said Florian. “ Press of busi- 
ness only prevented me from introducing myself long ago. I 
heard so often of our peculiar resemblance that I was curious to 
see you, and no doubt you had similar feelings.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Paul; “ and I often thought it strange we 
should have been a month in the same house without meeting.” 

“There’s a wide distance between the garret and the best 
parlor,” Peter broke in; “ an’ seein’ yez haven’t the politeness to 
ask the old fellow, I’ll take on me own account a mouthful o’ the 
tears of Erin. I hold a middle place,” he added, as he held up 
his glass to the light and eyed it moistly. “I’m the ground, as it 
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were, on which ye two meet and exchange views of each other, 
Well, here’s to your future joys an” sorrows; may the wan 
strangle the other—m!”’ 

The last sound was the expression of Peter’s satisfaction as 
the fiery liquid, swelling in his throat, bulged his round eyes out. 
ward ; he shook his legs once or twice and then burst into a roar 
of laughter. His rough good-humor and oddities went very far 
to put the young men on an instant and happy level of con. 
fidence. It was impossible to sit so near a fire and not get warmed, 
and in a very short time all stiffness was gone and they were 
talking with the freedom and assurance of old friends. Mean. 
while Peter fell asleep beside the tears of Erin. - 

“Since our friend is gone the way of slumber,” said Florian, 
“would you mind taking a walk before bed-time ? ”’ 

“With all my heart,” Paul answered. “Let Peter stay just 
where he is till we return. He’s an odd old fellow, isn’t he? 
And yet so kindly and jolly that you will forget annoying oddi- 
ties and faults for the sake of his company.” 

“T have met him often enough,” Florian said as they reached 
the street, ‘‘ but never paid much attention to him nor he to me 
until to-night. I shall know him better in the future.” 

“T met him when I first came here, scribbling, like myself, for 
a living. Weare of the same craft and took to each other on 
that account ; and he has been of use to me in such matters as in- 
troductions to editors and publishers.” 

Paul did not add that no good had as yet come of these intro- 
ductions, for Peter usually spoiled any incipient favor by his 
own after-rashness and headlong determination to push by main 
force his young friend to the topmost round of fortune’s ladder. 

They had an animated talk from the boarding-house to the 
Battery, and came quite unexpectedly on the open space looking 
out on the bay—so suddenly that an abrupt pause in the flow of talk 
passed unobserved, and in an instant the minds of both were far 
away from each other and the scene. Whatever Paul’s thoughts 
might have been, Florian at least found himself looking with in- 
ward eye over the St. Lawrence on such a night as this with feel- 
ings of sorrow for the “might-have-been.” The waters of the 
bay were tumbling about in rude, irregular fashion, like boys at 
play, and across them floated spectral vessels and dark shadows. 
At this hour the same moon was shining on a waste of ice and 
snow in Clayburg. The lights twinkled from the snow-covered 
houses, and far away the islands stood dark and ghostly. Scott 
was there in his loneliness, reading in his cabin, or spearing pick- 
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erel by the light of a red fire; and Ruth, the dear girl—ah ! well, 
t was a little foolish, perhaps, to rankle the old sore for the sake 
of reminiscence. 

They returned home still talking, and parted at Florian’s 
door. “I am not here one-third of my time,” said he to Paul 
as he bade him good-night. “My library is exceptionally good, 
and if you will take advantage of it the premises are yours 
every day while I am absent.” 

Paul, thanking him warmly, accepted the kindness. On the 
second floor he met Peter with a lamp in his hand and a handful 
of coppers. 

“Ye asked me for five dollars, b’y,” said Peter sleepily ; 
“would ye moind takin’ it in coppers ?”’ 

With a laugh Paul ran up to his attic and left Peter to himself. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE POET IN A GOLDEN CLIME WAS BORN. 


THE kindly offer of Florian to his poet-friend that he should 
make use of his library at all times, in which offer he veiled 
delicately his desire to make the attic less miserable, was eagerly 
accepted by Paul Rossiter. In Florian’s room he now passed 
the greatest part of his leisure time, finding among the thou- 
sand volumes scattered there his greatest pleasures. It -sur- 
prised and pained him to see that very little distinction was made 
with regard to the orthodoxy of writers in the selection of 
books. Infidelity and Protestantism were well represented on the 
shelves, and volumes whose poisonous properties seemed almost 
to destroy their own pages with virulence and bigotry were 
common. He spoke of it wonderingly to Florian. 

“Well,” said Florian, “I found, on coming here and plunging 
into politics, that it would be useful to be acquainted with all 
literature as well as the Catholic purely, and that our enemies 
had a side to the argument which might be worth knowing. So 
I bought everything that came in my way, and read it merely for 
the sake of knowing personally the strong and weak points of an 
opponent. I can tell you it is a great help, and particularly in 
politics and society.” 

“But wouldn’t you be afraid a little to handle such poisons? 
Our faith, after all, is as much an object of temptation as our 
purity, and must be well guarded. Nothing so easy to lose, no- 
thing so hard to recover, as faith.” 
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“If this is the best argument the enemies of our faith have,” 
waving his hand towards the book-case, “I shall never lose it, 
Of course I would not recommend the reading of such books to 
every one, but in political life it is almost a necessity to know 
these things if you expect to rise.” 

“And you expect, of course,” laughed Paul. 

“Some day,” said Florian, “I shall be—well, never mind 
what, but you shall write my epic, and, like Achilles, I shall go 
down to posterity embalmed in verses immortal.” 

_ Paul was hardly satisfied with his reasons for reading so many 
dangerous books. He began to consider him as not so strict a 
Catholic as Peter had described him, and wondered, after the 
shivering which seized himself when reading a blasphemous para- 
graph of Heine, whether any soul, young and unspiritual, could 
bear such a shock and many like them without serious injury. 

Among the pictures which hung on the walls was one that 
brought a sudden surge of feeling to the poet’s heart. It bore 
his soul away from the luxurious room to scenes where life went 
on as in the patriarchal time before books were invented, 
and when man lived in daily and open intercourse with nature, 
Florian knew something of water-colors, and had painted a 
sketch of Clayburg bay and the distant islands under the first 
burst of a spring morning. A boat was putting off from the 
shore. A young man stood at the bow arranging some ropes, 
while in the stern were two girls in yachting costume, whose 
sweet faces seemed to be looking smilingly into one’s own. The 
dark-haired, dark-eyed witch in white was waving a handkerchief 
coquettishly at an unseen observer ; her companion, with her hands 
clasped over one knee, was looking dreamily in the same direc- 
tion. With this face the poet was captivated, and recognized in 

it a more animated description of a face which, hanging over the 
book-case, had already won his heart and began to trouble his 
dreams. He mused over it often and wove fancies at night con- 
cerning the maid—dangerous fancies, for it was possible that this 
face holding so prominent a position in the room was the beloved 
of Florian. 

Musing, writing, and reading were the pleasant sunshine of 
Paul’s life, and in this room the sunshine fell brightest. Often 
his musings were interrupted by the quick opening of a door 
and the rush of childish feet, and his neck was hugged by 4 
curious specimen of an infant before he was well aware of her 
presence. 

“ Ach!” was the first exclamation, “is this. the Fraulein3” 
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“Yaw, Herr Paul,” was the invariable reply, “das is .me, de 
Fraulein.” 

“Stand back and let me look at you,” said the poet; “let me 
see how mother has arranged you this morning.” 

The child was a rather handsome eight-year-old, blue-eyed 
and yellow-haired, and most wonderfully arrayed in a mixed 
German and American costume. Her short hair was braided 
perpendicularly and ornamented with white bows of preposter- 
os size, while a blue velvet dress, white pantalets, and blue slip- 

rs with agonizing red rosettes completed the dress. 

“That will do, Fraulein,” he said gravely ; “I think now you 
look like the president’s daughter.” And as this was the highest 
criticism he could pass on her, the Fraulein was made happy for 
the moment. 

“How is the mother,” was the next question—“ the good mo- 
ther that brought the Fraulein from heaven to Germany, and 
from there to America on the ship?” 

“Vell,” said the Friulein briefly, ‘‘ mit prayers to gif for Herr 
Paul unt all his frents.” 

“That is right,” said the poet, holding up atwenty-cent piece. 
“Take this, Fraulein, for her goodness, and see that the good 
mother has everything needful. Now sing.” 

At this command the Fraulein opened her mouth and emitted 
aseries of sounds so sweet and powerful that one looked in as- 
tonishment at the small, grotesque figure for an explanation, 
The Fraulein did the whole with no concern save for Herr Paul, 
whose mobile face showed very plainly whether she was doing 
well or ill, and on every occasion her efforts were gauged by the 
poet’s expression. The child sang in German, French, and En- 
glish as Paul bade her, and with all the simplicity of a pupil and 
an innocent who looked for no praise save from her master. 

“Very good, Fraulein ; that will do for to-day.” And she van- 
ished down the stairs. Through the same performance she went 
daily for Paul, received her money, and retired unconscious that 
the poet went without light, wood, and many another necessary 
for the purpose of keeping her sick mother and herself in some 
kind of comfort. 

“Tt’s not a bad investment, however,” Paul thought. “ Such 
a voice as that will one day be a gold-mine.” , 

The singing of the Fraulein usually brought a card from 
Madame De Ponsonby Lynch, with a request for an interview, 
generally granted. It was the same old story—board to be paid 
for and no money on hand. Madame was a large woman phy- 
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sically, and, as far as a fashionable disposition would allow, large. 
hearted. She liked the yellow-haired poet, and was not at all 
anxious that he should pay her weekly dues. But Paul, though 
airy in his disposition, was retiring in his present circumstances 
and could not be forced into a téte-a-téte with a female while his 
clothes looked so very poorly; therefore madame pretended a 
feeling of nervousness that he would run away without making 
payment for the attic, and was favored in consequence with 
many ceremonious visits and many insights into Paul’s character 
and circumstances which he never dreamed of giving her, He 
regarded her, in his innocent way, as a stout, hard-fisted old lady 
with a soft spot in her heart, which periodically he was bound 
to find; and congratulated himself on finding it regularly and 
succeeding thereby in keeping poor shelter over his unlucky 
head. Then Frances, her daughter, had a very sweet face anda 
bright disposition, and was not unwilling, with all his poverty, 
to talk literature occasionally and let him play on her piano 
when strangers were not present. The boarding-house was ex- 
tremely select. Paul wondered that he ever had the audacity 
to apply for the garret at a place where presumably a garret 
bed-room would not exist, but in the first setting out on a lite. 
rary life he had thought the time would be short until his means 
would more than match the best parlor in the house. 

“OQ Mr. Rossiter!” was madame’s first cry, and a very 
severe one, when he entered in response to one of the usual invi- 
tations, “ here I have waited another three days over the time 
for your board, and yet I have to send you my card and ask for 
another interview.” 

“ And I am always so Willing to give it,’’ said Paul reverently, 
“for I have nothing else to give.” 

“Well, well, well!’’ And she tapped her pencil on the desk, 
and put on her eye-glasses to examine the account for the twen- 
tieth time. 

“T have taught all the gentlemen so to remember the right 
day that it seems hard to fail with you. Four weeks, Mr. Rossi- 
ter, and twenty dollars due.” 

The poet’s face grew longer at mention of so large a sum. 

“I’m sure I did my best,” said he. “ But these people don't 
appreciate genius. If you were the publisher, now, madame, I 
would have no hesitation. You understand me, I think, and you 
would make others understand me. But in these hard, matter-of- 
fact days poets will starve somewhat easier than in Queen Anne’s 

time. I think of giving it up and going back to the country.” 
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“]t would be best,” said madame, “ but then there is no hurry. 
If you could oblige me with what is owing—” 

Paul shook his head mournfully. 

“How can you expect it,” said he, “when a man gets but 
five dollars for the labor of weeks? If I chose to write poetry 
ofthe band-box kind—ten minutes’ work, you know—or write son- 
nets on the editor’s generosity, then I might earn a little. But I 
never will prostitute genius that way, not evento pay my debts.” 

“Js it prostituting genius to pay your debts?” said madame. 

“Perhaps not,” Paul answered ; “ but fancy an eagle running 
with the hens after a grain of corn.” 

Madame laughed and Paul felt ashamed of himself. 

“TI might shovel coal,” said he, “and be dependent on no one 
save hospital charity, or wear my life out in a shop as clerk. 
But I only ask time, madame, only time ; and as I paid you in the 
past, so shall I pay you in the future. I need time.” 

“ Money is so scarce,” began madame, who liked to hear him 
plead. 

“T have always heard the rich say that. Now, I thinkit plen- 
tiful, and itis. And how regularly you must get your money 
from your wealthy lawyers, and doctors, and statesmen. O 
madame! do you stand in such need of a paltry twenty dollars 
that you call money scarce? And what would you do with your 
attic if | went? Poets are scarcer than dollars, you know. And 
when shall you have the distinction of harboring a poet in your 
attic again ?” 

The matter ended, of course, as Paul knew it would, and he 
went away smiling, yet sad, to wonder at the prospects of get- 
ting the twenty dollars. Peter was parading the third-floor 
corridor in visible impatience. 

“IT was lookin’ for ye, b’y. See what I have for ye! Smelt, 
the publisher of the Zom-Cat, wants a poem of three hundred 
lines—” 

“Why do you bring me such commissions?” said Paul, 
flushing. ‘“ Smelt and his tribe of writers should be at the bot- 
tom of the bay!” 

“But see—” 

“T won't see! Write them yourself.” 

“Well, all right; only I can’t, ye know! And then money 
isgood under all circumstances where it’s needed, and poethry 
isharmless even in the Zom-Cat. If I knew ye wouldn’t do it, 
sure I could have got ye a twenty, ay, a fifty-dollar piece from 
Corcoran. He was speakin’ to me this very mornin’ about ye 
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writin’ an article on the battle of Waterloo, an’ I, having the 
commission o’ Smelt under me arm—one hundred and fifty dol. 
lars for three hundred lines—told him it was no use runnin’ after 
ye any more; that Smelt was willin’—” 

Paul groaned in despair. 

“You told Corcoran that Paul Rossiter was become one of 
the Smelt tribe! May perdition light on you, Peter (God for. 
give me!), that thus my good name should be destroyed!” 

He seized his hat and rushed down to the street, Peter fol- 
lowing at a distance and expostulating to the empty air. Cor- 
coran was soon found and listened in coolness and mistrust to 
Paul’s denial of any connection with the Zom-Cat. 

“ Of course it is not for me to throw obstacles in your way,” 
said he. “ Money is money wherever it is made, and you have 
a right to choose your market. But we could not think of em. 
ploying any one who could prostitute himself to such a service. 
I am very sorry that the commission has been given out. I 
should have been happy to let you have it.” 

“Is there nothing else at present?” said Paul laughingly. 
“A bill or two would not burden my mind at the present mo. 
ment.” 

“ Nothing,” said the publisher frigidly, and Paul sadly recog- 
nized that one of the best of his many feeble sources of revenue 
was lost to him. “Nor can I say at what time we would be 
likely to have work for you.” 

“© Peter, Peter!’”’ murmured the poet, as with a jaunty, 
careless air he left the publisher and sought another in haste. 
He had a weird romance just fashioned out of his fanciful brain, 
and was anxious to dispose of it. It had been gotten up with all 
a poet’s care, and he was sure that some one would think it worth 
twenty dollars. 

“Very nice indeed, and very creditable,” was the publisher's 
comment, “but hardly suitable for our columns. Now, if the 
idea itself were taken and stripped of the gew-gaws of lan- 
guage ”—Paul winced visibly—“ it might do.” 

“ Would he do it?” he thought. “ Would he condescend to 
suit his cloth to so vulgar a measure?’’ He sat down with pen 
and paper, and in a few hours had all its beauty shorn away, and 
his story, deformed and ugly, was soon standing under the cold 
wind of outside criticism. What perverted tastes! It suited, 
and he-went home twenty dollars richer and able to pay half his 
board-bill. Passing through one of the poor streets and thence 
into a dusty lane where congregated the miserable poor, he 
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came upon the scene of a recent destruction of furniture. A 
drunken fellow had made a wild display of muscle on his own 
property and had thrown the remains into the street. Among 
them sat a neat littke woman weeping, while on the remaining | 
chair was a consumptive boy of fifteen, pale, wan, and mourn- 
ful, a handsome lad with hair curling close to his head, and de- 
spair and sorrow written over his poor face and dulling his heavy 
eyes. A keen pain darted through the poet's heart. 

“Death is hard enough,” he thought, “‘without adding such 
misery to it.” 

He talked a moment to the sick boy, who, seeing the hand- 
some youth was interested, kindly told him their sad story. 
Father was good mostly, but now and then drink got the better 
of him, and this was the usual result. He would be sorry for it 
next day and would soon mend matters. 

“It will take a long time to mend these,” said Paul, pointing 
to the broken furniture; and then he saw that the boy had 
painted the picture too brightly, for he grew silent and a shade 
of deeper despair settled on his face. 

“You are not well,’”’ he said quietly ; “I am sorry for you.” 

“] will never be well, sir, and the sooner I go the better, 
don’t you think?” 

“Not at all,” said the poet, laughing, and yet he was sick to 
see so much hopelessness in one so young. ‘“ Life is pleasant, 
even to the sick, and the world is full of the best people, if you 
happen to meet them. Take this ’’—and a ten-dollar bill was 
slipped into the boy’s hand—“ and never give up, never be any 
sadder than you can help. Out of your very misfortune God will 
raise you up joys that could not come in any other way. Don’t 
you see?) This will buy you better furniture; and you shall 
hear from me again.” 

He did not wait to be thanked or .look back as he walked 
away. 

At the next grocery he bought wine, delicacies, and some 
papers at a news-stand, and sent all to the sick boy. 

“Tf only to be happy for one day,” said he, ‘“‘ with death so 
near him; if only to know that there is one soul who pities his 
misery and thinks of him dying! Madame De Pon must suffer 
temporarily and I must freeze—thank God! with the willand the 
strength to stand the freezing.” 

He went home with tears in his eyes forthe sorrowful face 
of the boy, and as he went a new resolve took shape in his mind. 


Five dollars a week was too much to pay when one could live 
VOL, XL.—13 
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more cheaply, if at the expense of his position in the estima. 
tion of the boarders and of madame. There were lunch-houses 
where the poor congregated. He was poor, and why not con. 
gregate also in the same places? he said humorously. The 
Fraulein was a heavy expense to him, while such incidents as 
that of the-morning were distressing to his purse and were in. 
‘creasing. He went in to see madame on his arrival. 

“Tam living too high for my means,” said he, “and J must 
economize. Here are five dollars on my account, the rest to be 
forthcoming shortly ; but you must not look for it too anxiously, 
If you could give me the attic for a certain sum, and let me 
board elsewhere, I think it would do very well.” 

Madame looked grave and seemed on the point of refusing, 
when Frances came in with a rush and “ mamma” on her lips, 
but stopped, apologized, and was withdrawing. 

“Come and plead for me,” said Paul, who was a great favor. 
ite with the girl and knew it. “I have asked a favor and your 
mother is going to say ‘ no.’ ” 

“ Just imagine, Frances,” said madame calmly, “ Mr. Rossiter 
wishes to retain his room and board elsewhere. How can we 
permit it?” 

“Why not, mamma?” said she. “I know it is the rule to do 
differently, and that you have never broken through it yet, but 
then—” 

Not having any reason to offer, she stopped short and looked 
at Paul to continue. She was a simple-hearted girl, with re- 
markably bright, soft eyes, and her character clearly pictured in 
her frank, sweet face, which Paul in his weaker moments often 
allowed to weave itself into his fancies with the face of the girl 
who sat in the yacht dreaming. He was young, however, and 
faces of this kind were apt to haunt him, 

“ But then,’ added he, “what will you do without your 


poet?” 
“ Has he ever been of any earthly use to us?” said madame, 
with unusual severity. “Have we ever seen anything from his 


muse to justify his reputation?” 

“I have,” said Frances—“ just the sweetest things!” But 
Paul was suddenly downcast even under this criticism ; for ma- 
dame looked portentous, and “just the sweetest” was not the 
kind of poetry he looked upon as worthy of his genius. 

“Well, 1 am not disposed to be too hard,” said madame; 

but if you ask favors, Mr. Rossiter, you must expect to grant 
.them in turn.” 
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“Certainly,” said he, “ that is not to be doubted.” 

“J shall permit you to retain the room, then, but I shall ask 
a favor of you soon—a reasonable one, mind—which I expect to 
have granted immediately.” 

Mr. Rossiter was missed thenceforward from the table, and, 
in addition to cold, want of light, and stinted means, he had now 
to undergo the daily martyrdom of a cheap lunch in cheap quar- 
ters and among the cheapest sort of a crowd. The sight of a 
bov’s sad face, however, would have made even real hardships 
delightful. Nor did his numerous poor ever suspect how much 
this free-hearted, gentle, handsome young fellow suffered for 
their sake. Peter remorsefully saw how matters stood and an- 
noyed his friend by shouting “mea culpa” and beating his 
breast whenever they chanced to meet. He could see no better 
way of atoning for his disastrous interference than by going in 
person to Corcoran. 

“See, now,” said the journalist when he had broached the 
matter, “the b’y could make three times more writin’ for the 
Tom-Cat than for respectable dimmyjohns like yerself. An’ 
rather than do it he is eatin’ Dutch sassage an’ black bread in 
Bowery cellars mornin’, noon, an’ night, until there won’t be a 
shred of his imagination but what'll be soured from it. I took 
him the papers from Smelt, a commission worth a hundred and 
fifty, an’ says he, ‘ To the divil with you an’ the Zom-Cat,’ says he; 
‘you should be in the bottom of the bay,’ sayshe. Now, it isn’t 
for a great, rich, stingy boccagh like you to be hard on an innocent 
lad that’s got more brains in his little finger, Corcoran, than the 
whole tribe of black-hearted publishers has in their heads. Oh! 
I know ye; ye can’t fool Peter—” 

“See here, Carter,” said Corcoran roughly, “ what do you 
want? If Rossiter has been harmed in any way we are willing 
to repair the injury, but let him come himself and settle it. We 
don’t waste our time in hearing abuse from such as you.”’ 

“T didn't abuse you,” said Peter stoutly. ‘Did labuse you?” 
he added, with a look of child-like amazement. Corcoran 
laughed a hard, irritating laugh. 

“ All right, if you say so,” said Peter, bridling, “and don’t 
think I care ten pins for you and your fire-eatin’ gang. Yez are 
a brood o’ vipers—a brood, Corcoran.” 

He walked to the door, stopped long enough to say, “ Why, 
man, yer a whole brood yerself,’ and with this parting shot 
plunged into the street. 

“O God help me!” groaned the wretched Peter as an hour 
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afterwards he realized how completely he had muddled the 
affair and sunk Paul deeper in the publisher’s displeasure, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW LIFE AND THE NEW MAN. 


A FEW months of companionship placed the poet and the poli- 
tician on a footing of intimacy, and insensibly began those con. 
fidences between the friends which make such an intimacy so 
delightful—the readiness to ask advice and assistance in present 
difficulties, and to receive them; the relating of future hopes and 
aspirations with the view of receiving the confirmation of the 
ether’s approval; and the youthful speculation on questions and 
matters which men never speak of to outsiders, except in a jok- 
ing fashion, They never went beyond New York, strangely 
enough, in all their confidences, and neither was possessed of a 
single fact as yet in the other's past life ; so that the story of the 
water-color on the wall was yet untold, and the fate of the yacht- 
ing party remained a painful mystery to Paul and induced many 
a poetic fancy and many a poetic effusion from his sentimental 
brain. They had their opinions of cach other also as time deep- 
ened their intimacy. Florian had always prided himself on his 
ability to read character, and, in truth, he had something to be 
proud of, although he made mistakes often enough. He looked 
on Paul as a young man of natural poetic talent, perhaps genius, 
with strong, delicate sentiments and a fondness for the ideal—a 
man who would make a good friend, but not a very useful one, 
since he was of that sort which expects every one to be useful to 
them, and who indeed do reflect a glory on their helpers. That 
idea of utility was getting to be a very powerful one with him 
unconsciously. As to the past life of Paul he never thought but 
once, and his conclusion was that the youth had come up as 4 
flower, cared for tenderly, without much experience, doomed to 
make no impression on the world except to add to its momen- 
tary beauty. He had no past, in fact, that could have left any 
bitter traces on his soul. All this went to show just how very 
little Florian really knew of his friend. 

: Paul thought Florian a genius of a high order and looked up 
‘to him. A man with a powerful array of statistics in his head ; 
whe could get up at a moment’s notice, and, cool, self-possessed, 
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clear-headed, talk sound sense for an hour; whose aim was 
already the Presidency, if he never said as much, and who was 
beginning in the right way to reach it; who was clearly a gentle- 
man of the very highest order, inasmuch as adherence to princi- 
ple and religion was added to outward courtesy of a superior 
kind, who wasa man among men. It pleased the poet to discover 
that Florian had a past of which he did not like to. speak, and 
of which there were many traces in his character. When he 
looked at the yachting picture Paul saw two expressions in his 
face that were eloquent of a misery somewhat softened by time. 
When his gaze rested on the portrait on the book-case he saw 
the same look of pain succeeded by one of resignation, and even 
of hope. How quickly and justly the youth formed his conclu- 
sions! There was a resemblance in Florian to the girl who stood 
in the yacht waving her handkerchief, and probably she was a rela- 
tive whom some misfortune had snatched from him for ever. 
But as to the other, who had no resemblance to him, she was 
perhaps his affianced, and circumstances which he hoped to over- 
come kept them apart. Paul laughed a little at his own infer- 
ences and the pain which the last one in particular gave him. 

While they were gradually drawing more closely together 
the private affairs of each never troubled the other. Florian 
knew of the garret, but did not think it his business to interfere 
on the score of affection, and, moreover, he was not so ready at 
the present hour to think of others as formerly. Politics natu- 
rally more than most professions generates this selfishness. He 
had acquired his share already. And Paul, knowing the extrem- 
ity of his own circumstances, felt that to relate them even to his 
friend was only asking for an assistance which he did not abso- 
lutely need. One evening Florian came forth in evening cos- 
tume, which Paul, not having any of his own, always admired. 

“There is to be a mass-meeting to-night in O’Connell’s behalf,” 
said he; “ would you like to come? I am ¢he speaker.” 

“And I suppose England will receive the usual Irish cook- 
ing,” said Paul, with some contempt. “I am English by 
descent.” 

“What a misfortune!” Though gravely said, Paul knew 
that he was laughing. “ Will it do England any harm if she is 
shown her own misdeeds and made to atone for them? Besides, 
it has become a political necessity in this country to propitiate 
the mere Irish. We have them solidly on our side and we 
must keep them there. Come and see how we do it.” 

“T thought you were Irish,” said Paul, half surprised. 
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“ By descent,” said Florian, laughing again; “ but that does 
not make me a sympathizer the more. Justice is the point, and 
if I were a Hottentot the commonest sense of humanity or politi. 
cal necessity would make me red hot against Britishers at the 
present hour. Come, friend, and see us pull the lion’s tail.” 

They went off together, and Florian would have secured 
his friend a seat on the platform, but the poet objected. 

“TI wish to see you as well as hear you,” said he, “and I can 
tell what the rabble think the better.” 

What the rabble thought of the rising political star was seen 
easily without going among them. A number of colorless dig. 
nitaries sat on the platform, men whose names had once been 
the war-cry of election time, who now, their usefulness long past, 
were used as dummies to propitiate the Irish Demos without 
risk to the actual party-leaders. How little they counted with 
the crowd was visible from its indifference to their presence and 
their short speeches, and the sudden thrill of awakening enthu- 
siasm which struck them as with a lightning-flash when Florian 
came forward. His handsome presence and cool manner before 
the multitude and the dignitaries sent a shiver of envious de- 
light through Paul’s veins. Florian was sure of himself; he 
never in such a scene appeared without making a mark which 
raised his name higher in the party honor-list, and he was about 
to score a success which would dim earlier triumphs. His 
popularity expressed itself in the thunderous applause with 
which the audience greeted the first words of that strong, melo- 
dious, catching voice. Then the speech began. It was the 
usual arraignment of England and panegyric of O'Connell, but 
arraignment and panegyric were alike of so unusual a power 
and brilliancy that Paul sat amazed and stunned. Was this the 
grave, steady lawyer whom he had left but a little while before 
at the entrance to the platform, whom he had known for months 
as an every-day man and never dreamed of as possessed of 
this awful, sublime power of eloquence? Was it. really Florian 
Wallace—this physical giant whose eye beamed and grew like 
the rising sun and scorched like a lava stream, whose lip and 
cheek paled and flushed with every passing feeling, and whose 
words, like arrows shooting everywhere, drew from this mass of 
men tears, sobs, moans, curses, laughter, and applause ? They 
were an excitable crowd indeed, but the melting pathos of that 
voice drew the silent tears from Paul himself, and its scorn, hate, 
mirth, denunciation roused the same feelings in his own bosom, 
though he made no display of them. 
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“This man is a demi-god,” he thought, and felt half ashamed, 
half proud of the intimacy allowed him in the past. 

When the meeting was over Paul waited while the audience 
dispersed, and listened amusedly to the comments passed on the 
speaker. It was clear that Florian’s name would be as familiar 
to that audience as the curses which they lavished on the hated 
Saxon. A number of the more excitable remained until they 
were able to reach the platform, where the honorable committee 
stood discussing matters and preparing for departure. The 
hand-shaking which Florian then endured, the hustling and 
good-natured boorishness of the crowd, amply made up, Paul 
thought, for the success of the oration. One boisterous consti- 
tuent slapped him on the back with his left hand as he wrung 
his fingers out of shape with the right. “It’s to Congress ye'll 
go, not to the Assembly,” said he, “for the right stuff’s in ye, me 
boy !” 

Paul stared as he saw the thorough good-humor and delight 
with which his friend endured the crowd, and he listened to the 
generous wit scattered so lavishly that it seemed like throwing 
pearls before swine. Behind him some stout individual was 
struggling with might and main to recover property which 
had dropped on the floor, and as he had the audacity to 
poke and thump the poet freely with head and elbows, he 
received from Paul a withering and threatening look of inter- 
rogation. 

“Bad luck to ye!”’ said a well-known voice, “is it the coun- 
sellor’s speech ye’re trampin’ on? O Paul! is it yer sweet face, 
by? And did ye ever hear the like o’ that speech since the 
day you were born? See, now, I don’t think O'Connell himself, 
great as he is—and he’s the greatest speaker in the world, past, 
present, or to come—I don’t think that the Kerry counsellor 
could do better. What d’ye say? I’m going to report it for 
the Trumpeter, an' I must ask ye to help me get in the first part, for 
I wasn’t here but the last five minutes, ye see, and only got in the 
peroration, mind. Now, that’s what ye ought to be doin’, in- 
stead of writin’ poor poethry, gettin’ five dollars and old Cor- 
coran’s thanks for yer trouble, an’ bringing on dyspepsia and a 
thousand other ills from the black grub ye’re livin’ on—” 

Paul dashed madly from the crowd and away through the 
hall to the street. Peter was becoming a pest with his plans 
and advices. When Florian came out, and they were walking 
home through the quiet streets, Paul said : 

“It's a pity that Coriolanus had never the advantage of see- 
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ing you among the mob before he stood to solicit votes for the 
consulship.” 

“Tam glad you feel disgusted,” said Florian, smiling, much 
to the poet’s surprise, since he had not thought his tones ex. 
pressed any disgust, “for it is the measure of my success with 
that very mob. You are quite an aristocrat, Paul, and force me 
to believe, since you are but one of a kind, that the people of 
these States will some time drift into aristocracy. You saw | 
liked the flattery of the mob.” 

“ And that disgusted me more. The dirt of some of those 
you shook hands with—ugh! And prosperous dirt, too! If 
they were poor there would be some excuse.” 

~“ And they are poor,” said Florian—‘ tenement-livers, poi- 
soned as to air, food, and water by the wealthy gentlemen you 
are so willing to shake hands with because they take a bath 
every day and would never slap you on the back. Why, a bet- 
ter fellow than Larry Waters—Alderman Larry—never was 
seen! He is the soul of good fellowship, treats an honest man 
like a brother if he comes under his roof, is the terror and de. 
light of his own ward, and a man of great influence. That 
would be enough to make his slap and his grasp tolerable, if 
nothing else would.” 

“Influence! influence!’’ moaned the poet. “Everything goes 
down before that. I begin to suspect your sincerity, Florian. 
Tell me, were you sincere in your speech to-night, or was it 
this influence you had in view and was this your incense to the 
god?” 

Florian laughed a pleasant laugh of amusement. 

‘Now, Paul, you are really going too far,” said he. ‘“ Mo- 
tives are always mixed in this life. I did have in view this in- 
fluence, and it stimulated me wonderfully, I assure you; but 
nevertheless I was sincere in what I said, and just, too, I hope.” 

“T should hope not,” said Paul impetuously, “ otherwise I 
would never respect my descent again.” 

At which involuntary compliment to himself the politician 
was silent, but pleased beyond measure. 

“‘T have never heard an orator in a set oration until to-night, 
and I am amazed to know you possessed the gift to move an au- 
dience to such excesses of feeling. When did you get it, and 
where?” 

“I was never really aware of it until I came to New York. 
Occasion developed it.” 

“What a godlike power it is,” said Paul, looking at his 
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friend as if a new light shone on him, “and what a delight and 
et what a terror to know you possess it! It is as if a magician 
could do that which imperilled his life in the doing and which 
would make the world stare. Oh! you must have been sincere, 
or you never could have done it—never.” 

“ How you harp on the sincerity!” said Florian, with one of 
the laughs which the poet never liked to hear from him. They 
gave him a hard aspect and drove away those tender lines that 
more than anything else distinguished his face in Paul’s eyes 
from the faces of the every-day world and gave it a place in the 
poet’s radiant gallery of ideals. 

“And whither, O orator! is all this tending?” asked Paul 
with a trace of sarcasm in his smile. ‘ Which is the bright par- 
ticular star? Where is ‘the height that lies for ever in the 
light?” 

“T shall run for the Assembly first and from that mount into 
Congress,” answered Florian prosily. 

“Oh, what an anti-climax! And after Congress—what ?”’ 

“Congress is a great arena,” said the politician. “A man 
may do mighty things there.” 

“ And supposing the mighty things done,” said Paul smiling, 
“what then? ‘Angels would be gods,’ you know. When swd- 
limi feriam sidera vertice—when shall my exalted head strike the 
stars? You will run for governor, of course?” 

“ Well, I suppose so.” 

“ And then, ho for the presidential chair itself! Eh?” 

“It would take an army of missionaries and a campaign of 
twenty years to put any Catholic there,” said Florian, with a 
deep and heartfelt sigh. 

“So there zs a limit to your ambition,” said Paul, with sar- 
castic good-humor. “ You are not an abyss for earthly honors’ 
to fall into when the governorship can fill your desires. Ah! 
Florian, [ have found your weakness. You may be great but 
you will not be the Napoleon of your profession. You will 
never change your religion to suit the demands of the world.” 

“Sometimes I wish I could,” said Florian, and was sorry the 
next moment for his hastiness. Paul took it as a jest, however. 

“That’s natural,” said he, “and here we are at home.” 

Peter was parading the hall before Florian’s room when they 
entered, and Frances Lynch was clinging to his arm listening to 
a jerky description of the meeting and the electrical effect of 
Florian’s speech. Her sweet face was all aglow with delight, 
and quite unmindful was she of the comical leer in Peter's 
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bulging eyes as he looked again and again on that vision of 
beauty. 

“But wait till-ye see it in print,” said Peter. “If words had 
life, be George they’d burn the page.” 

“How lucky, how fortunate you are,” said she sadly, “ that 
you can attend to hear such eloquence.” 

“Ah, what nonsense!” said Peter, trying to comfort her. 
“What good would it do ye, girl? Ye wouldn’t understand a 
word he was sayin’. I wasn’t in meself but the last five min. 
utes.” 

“ You horrid old thing!” said she, dropping his arm. “ And 
was your description merely an effort of the imagination?” 

“ Paul says I have a fine imagination,” was the characteristic 
reply, and the laugh which the young men gave banished the 
girl and brought Peter forward smiling. 

“T’ve been waitin’ to congratulate ye,” said he to Florian. 
“’*T was a fine effort, b’y, an’ [’ll—” 

“ But you were not there more than five minutes,” said Flo- 
rian. 

“What o’ that, man? Can’t ye tell the whole puddin’ by tast- 
in’ the top? Hut, tut! Don’t be too presumptuous, if ye are a 
politician an’ the whole world is speakin’ 0’ ye. I suppose yer 
ready to wet the oration all round.” 

“Was it so very dry?” said Paul slyly, while his friend 
laughed. 

“ What do ye know about it, ye starved poet? Did ye run 
all the length of Broadway to hear it, an’ fall under an omnibus 
an’ two carts crossin’ the street? D'ye know anything of how 
an orator moistens the reporters that come after his speech and 
rectify its little mistakes ?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” Paul answered a little roughly, “but I pity 
the orator who undertakes to moisten you. Well, good-night, 
friends ; I am for bed.” 

They pressed him to remain, but he went on to his room un- 
heeding, and Peter came in alone to bore the tired orator and 
drink his tears of Erin. 

“Did ye write it out in full?” said Peter, after his face began 
to bloom and swell like a fast-maturing pumpkin. “ Not a note 
have I, and the thing must be in print for Thursday at the latest.” 

“T have it all here,” said Florian, throwing him the manu- 
script. 

“ That’s fine, that’s grand—all the labor saved, and nothin’ to 
do but drink till mornin’. I have somethin’ to talk to ye about 
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that’s been troublin’ me since I knew ye, an’ I hope ye’'ll pardon 
me for any impertinence. Ye’re a young man of great abilities, 
an’ yer of Irish blood, though, God forgive yer parents! they 
didn’t leave much o’ the looks of it about ye; an’ sure it’s the 
old sod that needs more o’ yer services than this Yankee land, 
that ‘ud spit upon the Catholics simply because they’re Catho- 
lic. Ye never can get very high because o’ the same Catholli- 
city. Now, I was thinkin’ if ye’d give yer splendid talents to 
the {rish cause, throw up yer politics an’ law an’ all sich foolin’, 
an’ go heart and soul into the fight, what splendid results we'd 
see before a year. England could no more stand you and O’Con- 
nell together than the snow stands athaw, be George! She’d go 
down to hell, where she ought to have gone long ago, the black, 
bloody, man-eatin’ England ; an’ this country’s not much better— 
that’s fine brandy, b’y. See what it is now to be a lawyer, an’ 
have a good practice an’ to stick to it. Never give up the ship, 
Flory; stick to the law an’ good brandy. We need good Catho- 
lic lawyers all over the States to show the heretics what we're 
made of.” 

Peter wandered on ad nauseam until he had finished the bottle 
and was become so maudlin as to be unintelligible. Florian had 
listened at first with keen relish of the old fellow’s blunders, ad- 
vices, and contradictions, but as the brandy began to thicken 
his tongue he fell into a reverie from which he did not awaken 
until the bottle was emptied and Peter was vociferously calling 
for more, thumping on the table and shouting snatches of ancient 
melody in a harsh, grating tone. 

“Don’t I pay for it?” said Peter. ‘“ Plenty of money, b’y, with 
Peter. Bring on the ardent, the tears of Erin; to h— with En- 
gland! More, more, more! The peopleall wept for Francis Mc- 
Cann. Faith, Frances is a sweet child, an’ when her eyes look 
up to you—more, more, more!” 

And the lamp danced from the table into Florian’s lap from 
the violence with which Peter’s fist was brought down. 

Florian felt that his carelessness had put him into an awkward 
position. He assumed his sternest demeanor. 

; “Are you aware, sir, of your ungentlemanly conduct? 
re—” 

“Am I aware, sir, of your conduct?” bawled Peter, and, his 
head being down, the great dusky eye-balls rolled fierce and bull- 
like towards his enemy. “Young man, bring on the brandy ; 
don’t attempt to interfere with Peter. Plenty o’ money, b’y! 
Hurrah for Limerick and the blarney-stone !” 
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There was no help for it, since Peter’s violence increased with 
every moment. He jumped up, kicked the chair over, spat: on 
his hands, and danced, sparring about the dignified and puzzled 
Florian with the springiness and agility of an india-rubber toy, 
Taking advantage of a favorable opportunity, Florian opened the 
door and tripped him through it, and, as Peter fell, closed and 
bolted the door after him. Of his after-fate no one knew for 
several days. 

The politician was decidedly weary after his effort of that 
evening, and a feeling of utter dejection had been stealing over 
him. He threw himself in his chair and gave himself up to 
dozing and thinking. Always on these occasions his mind went 
back to the noble river of his boyhood; for straight before him, 
and the tears filled his eyes as he looked, was that solitary re- 
minder of all that was so dear to him—Linda, as in her best and 
brightest days, waving her love to him, and quiet Ruth dreaming, 

Paul was right in judging that Florian’s hopes still centred 
on the girl whose picture hung over the book-case. Politics and 
the women he had met were as yet unable to disturb the 
gentle sway of her who for truth’s sake had put aside her love 
for him, and, though in error as to her creed, was not one whit 
less devoted to principle than he, a Catholic, sharing in the pos- 
session of all truth. Sometimes the thought intruded on him 
that it would have been as well to have dropped that condition 
of their love, and to have married her first and converted her 
afterwards; but, apart from its unfairness to her, he had laid down 
the principle that mixed marriages were hurtful, and he would 
not—what? Suppose now that there was an opportunity of re- 
newing their former relations, and Ruth was yet obstinate in her 
belief, would he not be unwise to lose—what? Florian saw that he 
was stumbling against the rocks of conscience, and looked up at 

those sweet faces in the yacht, while the tears came into his eyes 
and his heart gave a great throb of pain. One was dead—O 
Linda !—and the other worse than dead to him unless—what ? 
He sat a long time and thought no more. He was afraid to 
give utterance to his wishes, only it seemed to him that he was 
marching along in a dreadful solitude, and multitudes were 
shouting praises to him and calling him king, and crowns fell on 
his head, and at his feet lay the kingdoms of the world and the 
glories of them; but always he was alone with the sad, over- 
powering consciousness that Linda was dead and Ruth sepa- 
rated from him by interminable distances, yet always in view 
with her mournful face turned upon him. He must tramp that 
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way alone, unless— He did not like to speak that condition, 
Disgusted with himself and weary, he took down two volumes 
which a literary friend had sent him to read. The authors were 
strange and new to him, although their names had been faintly 
echoed through the American literary world. One was a poet, 
the other a philosopher, and he was soon interested in the con- 


tents of the books. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE restoration of historic buildings purely for the sake of the 
associations connected with them isarare occurrence on this 
continent. A work of the kind has, however, been undertaken 
on the shores of the Pacific, and on the 28th of August the cen- 
tenary of Father Serra, the first president of the New California 
missions, was solemnly celebrated in the restored and solitary 
church where his body had been laid one hundred years before. 
The day was set apart as a public holiday by special act of the 
Legislature, and all classes of the Californian population joined 
in rendering homage to the merits of the humble friar whose 
reputation has survived all the changes of a-century, even in this 
land of rapid change. The Indians whose conversion he labored 
for have almost passed away. The Spanish monarchy has given 
place to Mexican republican rule, and that in turn to the institu- 
tions of the United States, but still the name of Junipero Serra 
is honored to-day among the cosmopolitan population of Calli- 
fornia, as it was a hundred years ago by the Indians who then 
formed almost its only inhabitants. That one who was neither 
soldier, statesman, nor distinguished scholar, who passed the 
greater part of his life far away from the abodes of civilized men 
and finally laid it down in an almost unknown Indian hamlet in 
the remotest province of Spanish America, should have his 
memory thus celebrated is a strange fact, and a sketch of Father 
Serra’s career is well worthy of attention to the modern reader. 

Miguel Joseph Serra was born in the island of Majorca in 
the closing year of the Spanish War of Succession. Shut out by 
their situation from the turmoil of Spanish politics, the Major- 
cans even to-day retain much of the simple faith and manners 
of the old followers of Don Jaime the Conqueror. Palma, the 
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capital of the island, counts no less than forty churches and 
chapels, and the Protestantism of the sixteenth century and the 
infidelity of the eighteenth have alike failed to affect the fervent 
Catholicity of the natives of the Balearic Isles. Serra’s parents 
were simple, hard-working farmers of very limited means; but as 
the boy showed fondness for study, they managed to give him 
a Latin education. The numerous monasteries, indeed, offered 
more ample educational resources than would be readily believed 
by many modern educationists. Young Serra made such pro. 
gress that his father sent him to Palma to pursue his studies in 
the university there. The boy had always been of a religious turn 
of mind, and shortly after commencing his university studies he 
determined to join the Franciscan Order. His delicate health 
and small stature were obstacles to his reception in so strict an 
order for some time, but finally the guardian yielded to the boy’s 
importunity and enrolled him among the novices of the convent 
in Palma. His health rapidly improved after his reception into 
the order—an event which he in after-years attributed to a spe. 
cial blessing of Heaven, and he always spoke with enthusiasm of 
the day of his formal reception among the Franciscans. The 
lives of the saints of the order were a favorite study of his dur- 
ing his novitiate, and even then he formed plans for preaching 
the faith among infidel nations. The rule of the order, however, 
called him to a long course of study, and for the time put all 
other thoughts out of his mind. His progress was rapid. Be- 
fore being ordained he was appointed professor of philosophy 
in the Franciscan college and received the degree of doctor of 
divinity from the university. 

After his ordination Father Serra continued his career as a 
professor in the university itself while still living in his convent 
and strictly discharging the usual duties of a Franciscan. His 
reputation stood high as a pulpit orator throughout the island. 
Silent and somewhat reserved in ordinary life, he scarcely mixed 
in society outside his convent, but all the pent-up enthusiasm of 
his nature broke out when he entered the pulpit. It was acom- 
mon practice for him during his Lenten discourses to apply 
the lash so violently to his shoulders as to terrify his auditors, 
and his energy in preaching and mission work was almost bound- 
less. Like the great founder of his order, he invariably made 
his mission journeys on foot, and never allowed his work to 
exempt him from the austerities prescribed by the Franciscan 
rule in food or lodging. Several years had thus passed away 
when the thought of devoting himself to the conversion of some 
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infidel people—a thought which had first suggested itself during 
his novitiate—rose again in his mind. After due deliberation he 
applied to the heads of the Spanish Franciscans for permission to 
join the missions among the still unconverted Indian tribes of 
Mexico. Palon, his biographer, joined in the application, which 
was granted in the Lent of 1749 while Father Serra was holding 
a mission in his native town. A number of Franciscans were 
about to start from Cadiz during the summer, and the Majorcan 
missioners were invited to join them. Three of their country- 
men subsequently offered themselves for the same work, one of 
whom, Juan Crespi, at a later period shared with Serra and Palon 
the honor of founding the missions of California. 
The journey from Europe to Mexico was a far more serious 
undertaking a hundred years ago than we can easily realize in 
our days of rapid steam travel. Navigation was incredibly 
slow, and its hardships, even on a voyage made under favorable 
circumstances, were such as no steerage-passengers of our time 
are called on to face. The vessels rarely exceeded three or four 
hundred tons burden, and the passengers were cooped up in the 
narrow space and fed on salt provisions and biscuit the whole 
voyage, not unfrequently, too, with a limited supply of water, 
and that anything but fresh. As a natural consequence ship- 
fevers and scurvy were of common occurrence on most voyages, 
while shipwreck was by no means a rare accident at any season. 
The delays in sailing were something astounding. The regu- 
lar treasure-fleet usually sailed once a year from Mexico to 
Cadiz, but it was often delayed for two or three months by 
various accidents, and a few months’ delay was looked on as 
not worth noticing. On the Pacific a single galleon made a yearly 
trip from Manila to Acapulco, and another made the voyage 
from Callao to Valparaiso. Such were the only representatives 
of regular packet-lines in the Spanish monarchy, and, apart from 
them, intending travellers might have to wait months for a chance 
to cross the ocean in some trading vessel. Even the journey from 
Majorca to the main-land was a serious undertaking. An English 
trader happened to be lying in the port of Palma when Father 
Serra received permission to start, and was about to sail for Ma- 
laga in a couple of weeks. He and his companion secured pas- 
sage on her, as no ship could be had for Cadiz. Though the 
trip to Majorca is now usually made in ten or twelve hours, the 
English packet which carried the two Franciscans occupied no 
less than fifteen days on its voyage of five hundred miles. After 
five days in Malaga a fishing-boat was found to convey them the 
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rest of the way to Cadiz, which they thus reached in little short 
of a month from the time of leaving Palma. This may give us 
an idea of what travel was during the last century, and what was 
the meaning of foreign missions for the Franciscans and Jesuits 
of that time. 

A characteristic incident varied the monotony of the voyage 
to Malaga. The captain of the vessel was fanatically anti-Catho. 
lic, and he lost no time in verbally assailing the popish friars, 
That neither of the passengers spoke English, and the captain 
was equally ignorant of Spanish, was no obstacle to his Protestant 
zeal. He plied Father Serra with texts from the Authorized Ver. 
sion in broken Portuguese, of which language he had a smatter. 
ing; and though the latter felt the uselessness of a controversy 
under such conditions, he could not refuse to reply to the on. 
slaughts of the skipper-theologian. The latter, finding himself 
worsted in argument, threatened to solve the point by throwing 
his passengers overboard, and once actually put a knife to Father 
Serra’s throat in the heat of discussion. Fora while the latter 
thought he would find martyrdom sooner than he had expected, 
but the polemical captain cooled off after a remonstrance from 
Palon, and allowed his passengers to land unhurt. It is charac- 
teristic of Serra that on the conclusion of his stormy passage he 
passed immediately to sing Campline in the church of the convent 
where he stopped in Malaga, and attended all the offices, during 
the five days he and his companion remained there, as punctually 
as though he were in his own community. 

- The voyage from Cadiz to Mexico occupied over three months 
including a stay in Puerto Rico, where the vessel had to put in 
for water. The supply ran short a month out from Spain, and 
during the next two weeks a quart of water a day was the only 
allowance made to each passenger for all purposes. Father Serra 
occupied his time in hearing confessions and instructing the crew 
and passengers, as occasion offered, and when complaints were 
made of the intolerable thirst by his companions he answered that 
he had found a remedy in eating little and speaking less. His en- 
durance was extraordinary. On reaching Puerto Rico the vessel 
stopped there a couple of weeks, in the leisurely fashion of the 
sailors of those days, and the Franciscans went to lodge ina large 
hermitage near the walls. The day that they landed the sacris- 
tan in charge asked Serra to recite the Rosary in the church for 
the public, and when it was concluded he announced that the 
newly-landed friars would immediately commence a mission for 
the population of the city. The entire fortnight of rest was thus 
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occupied, and on its conclusion the vessel resumed its voyage to 
Vera Cruz, where it arrived after weathering a violent storm, and 
landed the Franciscans on the American continent. 

Vera Cruz has ever been known as one of the pestilential spots 
of the world, and the new-comers quickly experienced the ef- 
fects of its climate. Father Palon was stricken down with fever 
almost immediately and only recovered after a long illness. The 
others hastened to set out for Mexico in the usual conveyances, 
but Father Serra and a companion begged to be allowed to make 
the journey on foot. Poverty in the most absolute sense had 
been the distinguishing mark of the Franciscans from the days of 
their saintly founder, and to live as far as possible in the condi- 
tion of the poorest of mankind was the constant aim of Serra’s 
life. He had escaped the fever, and, seeing no absolute necessity 
for travelling otherwise than on foot, he obtained permission to 
make the journey up the long road to Mexico in the same fashion 
as St. Francis had travelled through half Europe. In his coarse 
habit, with sandals only on his feet, and depending for food on 
the charity of the people along the road, he and his companion 
travelled the three hundred miles to Mexico on foot through the 
tropical lowlands and up the steep side of the mountains that 
girdle the table-land of Mexico. The stings of the venomous in- 
sects that infest the tropical forests produced such effects on his 
bare fect that the skin almost wholly peeled off, and to the end of 
his life he suffered from their effects ; but he held on his way with- 
* out a murmur, and on the first day of the new year he reached 
the capital of Mexico. Making their way to the church of the 
Franciscan college, they quietly joined in the morning office 
which was going on, and only when the prayers had been all 
finished did the footsore travellers present themselves to the 
guardian or seek rest after their toilsome journey. 

The stay of the travellers in Mexico was a short one. It 
was chiefly for the missions among the yet unconverted Indians 
that they had crossed the Atlantic, and a field of labor was 
already awaiting them among the mountains of the Sierra Gorda. 
Though Mexico had been under the Spanish rule for over two 
centuries, a large number of Indian tribes still retained their 
paganism and wandering habits in the remoter districts. The 
more civilized Aztecs had been thoroughly converted, but the 
wild tribes who had never been subjects of the empire of Monte- 
zuma still occupied a large part of the country. The Indian 
question was as much a problem to the Spanish viceroys in 
New Spain as it is to-day in the United States, and the difficulty 
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of dealing with it was far greater owing to the limited resources 
of the country. To civilize the still barbarous tribes was a lead. 
ing principle with the more enlightened viceroys, and for that 
purpose the system of gathering the wandering Indians into fixed 
settlements, and accustoming them to cultivate the ground for 
their support, was the established policy of the government, 
But though it was comparatively easy to collect the savages 
round posts, it needed something higher than a police force to 
make them adopt the ways of civilized life. With sound judg. 
ment the viceroys applied to the different religious orders for 
missioners to undertake the task. In 1744 the Pames, of the 
mountains to the north of Queretaro, had been entrusted to the 
spiritual care of the Franciscans, who had founded five missions 
around the military post of Jalpan which had been established 
by the viceroy. Two priests were assigned to each mission, and 
at first their efforts had been successful in converting a large 
number of natives. Fever, however, was a terrible scourge, and 
in a few weeks four of the Franciscans were carried off and four 
more obliged to return to Mexico broken down in health. Their 
successors, who came from different colleges, were only able to 
remain a few months at their posts, and thus the work of instruc. 
tion was almost entirely interrupted. The arrival of Father 
Serra and his companions offered a promise of establishing the 
Sierra Gorda missions on a better foundation, and, at their own 
request, eight of them volunteered for the dangerous task. 
Father Serra was placed in charge of the mission of Santiago, 
adjoining the post of Jalpan, and thither he proceeded, as usual 
on foot, a few months after his landing in the New World. 

He found nearly everything to be done in Jalpan. Nearly 
four thousand savages had been baptized during former years 
in the five missions, but they were ignorant of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity, and in a great measure retained their 
old life, wandering through the mountains in search of wild fruit 
and game, and seldom or never entering a church, much less 
approaching the sacraments. The first step of Serra was to 
learn thoroughly their language, as the preceding missioners 
had been only able to instruct them by the help of interpreters, 
and few of the Indians understood Spanish. Having made him- 
self familiar with the Pame, he translated the ordinary prayers 
and catechism into it and commenced the work of daily instruc- 
tion. Morning and evening the church-bell summoned all the 
grown inhabitants to public prayers, followed by a short instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of tre church; and the middle of the day 
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was employed in a similar manner with the children. Those 
who were preparing for baptism or the other sacraments re- 
ceived special instructions, and the utmost care was taken to 
secure due decorum among the uncivilized congregation. On 
the occasion of quarrels the padre constituted himself peace- 
maker; and the regular celebration, with appropriate ceremonies, 
of the different feasts of the church was carefully practised, both 
as a means of exciting the attention of the savages and of bringing 
home to their minds the various doctrines of Christianity. Mid- 
night Mass at Christmas, the Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at Corpus Christi, the offices of Holy Week in their ful- 
ness, and the Way of the Cross (in which Father Serra himself 
carried a heavy wooden cross at the head of the throng) on 
every Friday in Lent were so many practical lessons of Chris- 
tianity for the rude minds of the Indians whose value it would 
be hard to over-estimate. The necessity of providing for the 
support of his flock, if he would retain them near the settlement, 
was also an important part of Serra’s work, as of all the Francis- 
can missioners. The crown allowed him a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars a year, and, as his own expenses were trifling, the 
larger portion of this sum, as well as the alms which he received 
from Mexico for intentions at Mass and other objects, was em- 
ployed in buying tools, cattle, and seeds for the use of the In- 
dians. To induce the new converts, who had been always accus- 
tomed to the laziness of savage life, to adopt the habit of daily 
work was a difficult one. When the padre, as he was always 
styled, had finished his morning instruction, he put himself at the 
head of a troop of laborers and went to work as a ploughman 
or gardener among them, encouraging the active, exciting the 
lazy, and instructing all in the use of the different farm-tools. 
The harvest was divided among the tribe, with special shares 
for the laborers, but due attention to the wants of all. Aftera few 
years the work of instructing and directing the labors of culti- 
vation was entrusted to the more intelligent and industrious In- 
dians, who acted as overseers, and many of the others were 
encouraged to cultivate spots of ground on their own account. 
The mission lent them tools and oxen, and they were encouraged 
to purchase similar articles for themselves out of the profits of 
their crops. Those who had anything for sale were encouraged 
to visit the Spanish settlements for the purpose of trading ; and 
in this, as in the other elementary ways of civilized life, the mis- 
sioners watched over the steps of their pupils and cautioned them 
against any impositions that might be attempted. The women and 
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children were not allowed to remain in idleness, and weaving, 
knitting and sewing, mat and hat making, and other domestic 
tasks, were assigned to them according to their strength. The 
passage from barbarism to a civilized life proceeded rapidly under 
the devoted care of Father Serra and his brethren. In a few 
years the mission was not only self-supporting, but several thou. 
sand bushels of corn were stored in the public granary against 
any unforeseen failure. A church of stone, a hundred and forty 
feet long and thirty wide, with sacristy, side-chapels, a high altar, 
and all the decorations of a first-class parish church, was erected 
by the labor of the Indians, who were instructed in the various 
building trades by mechanics brought for the purpose at the ex. 
pense of the missioners. Father Serra’s career in Jalpan extended 
over nine years, and such was the impulse he had given to the 
work of civilization, and so well was it carried on by his suc 
cessors, that ten years later the Franciscans were able to deliver 
up their charge to the secular clergy, as no longer distinguished 
from the rest of the civilized Christian population of the rest of 
the land. Rarely has the transition from barbarism to civili- 
zation been so thoroughly accomplished in so short a time; 
but then it is equally rare to find such unselfish and intelligent 
zeal in any cause as that of the Spanish Franciscans of the Sierra 
Gorda. 

Father Serra’s mission ended in 1759. His superiors recalled 
him for a more perilous work in the northeast, where it was 
proposed to found a mission among the savage Apaches. A 
post had been established on the San Saba River, and four 
priests accompanied it and established missions in the neighbor- 
hood. An irruption of the wild Comanches destroyed the mis- 
sions, and one of the priests, Father Terreros, was killed at his 
post and another wounded. Successors were needed for the 
dangerous post, and the head of the College of San Fernando 
bethought him of Father Serra. So well was his readiness to 
obey the slightest wish of his superiors known that he was not 
even asked in the usual way whether he was willing to go. The 
guardian simply recalled him and informed him of the task for 
which he was needed, and Father Serra joyfully accepted it. 
He had toiled among his Indians as if he had no other end in 
life than their conversion; but now, when success had crowned 
his efforts and he might have fairly expected to pass his life 
among those to whom he had been so long pastor and teacher, 
he abandoned all at the call of obedience and prepared for a 
new and strange post of danger.- The policy of the government, 
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however, interfered with the plans of the Franciscans. The 
restoration of the San Saba mission was postponed from year to 
year at the instance of the viceroy, and Father Serra had to 
remain in Mexico. The provincial was apparently desirous of 
having him at hand in case the obstacles raised by the govern- 
ment to his expedition should disappear; and thus nearly eight 
years passed before he was again permitted to devote himself to 
his chosen work of converting the Indians. It is true his time 
was well occupied. Besides acting as master of novices during 
three years in the college, he was constantly employed in giving 
missions to the population of the capital and the surrounding 
dioceses. On foot, according to his all but invariable custom, he 
travelled through the greater part of Central Mexico, from the 
Mexican Gulf to Mazatlan, preaching in the various cities at the 
invitation of the bishops. It was calculated that his journeys 
during this period (in spite of his swoilen leg, which never was 
fully cured after his walk from Vera Cruz) exceeded six thou- 
sand miles. In the capital his reputation as a preacher and con- 
fessor stood very high, but he made no personal acquaintances 
outside his convent, and it was said that, except as a matter of 
duty, he never visited any house during his whole stay in 
Mexico. 

A new field for Indian conversions was at length opened for 
him in 1767. The suppression of the Jesuits had left (among 
many others) their missions in Lower California vacant, and the 
Franciscans were requested by the viceroy, in obedience to the 
royal decrees, to take their place in the barren peninsula. The 
fate of their predecessors, whose heroic self-devotion to the re- 
motest tribes of New Spain was thus rewarded by exile, was a 
forcible reminder of how little earthly recompense was to be ex- 
pected for mission work, even from a Catholic sovereign. The 
Franciscans, however, were as ready to face the risk of royal 
suspicion as the scalping-knife of the savages, and they accepted 
the charge of the Californian missions. Father Serra was ap- 
pointed president of the sixteen priests who were sent to fill the 
place of the banished Jesuits; and as the remoteness of Califor- 
tia made communication even with Mexico extremely difficult, 
he was invested with very full powers for the spiritual govern- 
ment of the land placed under his care. Setting out in July, 
1767, the Franciscans reached San Blas after forty days’ journey, 
only to find that nothing was ready to transport them to Cali- 
fornia, The easy-going system of the Spanish authorities was 
only building the ships to convey them, and, as a matter of fact, 
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six months passed before they were ready for sea. In spite of 
his anxiety to be among his Indians, Father Serra took the disap. 
pointment with unruffled patience, and at once set about giving 
a series of missions in all the towns around as far as to Mazatlan, 
in which he and his companions employed themselves until the 
vessel was ready. 

On his arrival in California Serra divided his companions 
among the various missions and fixed his own station in Loretto, 
on the shore of the gulf. His residence in Lower California, 
however, was destined to be short. Galvez, who, as visitor. 
general of the king, with powers superior to those of the vice. 
roy, was making a tour of inspection of the frontiers, arrived in 
California in July and informed Father Serra of his intention to 
found posts in Upper California at San Diego and Monterey, 
These two ports had been once or twice visited by Spanish ships, 
but beyond them Upper California was wholly unexplored. A 
voyage to that unknown coast with the ships of the time must 
have been little if any less dangerous than the Polar expedi- 
tions of our own days. Nevertheless, in spite of his advanced 
years, Father Serra at once offered to accompany the expedition 
in person, and to provide from his companions enough priests to 
found as many missions in the unknown land as Galvez might 
think fit. It was arranged that three should be founded along 
the coast, and five Franciscans, with the president, were at once 
selected for the task. 

The expedition to plant Christianity in Upper California was 
divided into two parts. Three vessels with a company of twenty- 
five soldiers were sent from La Paz, at the southern extremity of 
Lower California, while Portala, the governor of that province, 
proceeded overland from the most northerly mission of the pe- 
ninsula. The land expedition was accompanied by a herd of two 
hundred cattle collected from the various missions, and consisted, 
besides the governor, of twenty-five Spanish soldiers and a number 
of Californian Indians. Father Serra accompanied this last divi- 
sion, while Galvez remained in La Paz to superintend the despatch 
of the vessels to San Diego. The first sailed in January, 1769, with 
Father Parron on board, and was followed five weeks later by the 
San Antonio with two other Franciscans. The third vessel only 
sailed in June, and Father Murguia, who was to sail in her, was 
so ill that he had to be left behind. Short as the voyage appears 
to us now, it was full of peril in those days. The San Antonio 
was the first to reach San Diego, which she did after fifty-one 
days’ sailing ; and the Sax Carlos, which had left in January, was 
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over three months in making the voyage ; while the third vessel 
was never heard of afterwards, and in all probability went down 
at sea. The Sax Carlos, indeed, narrowly escaped a similar, or 
even worse, fate. A pestilent fever broke out among her crew 
and carried off all the sailors except two, as well as most of the 
soldiers on board. Had her voyage been prolonged a few days 
she would have added another to the list of missing vessels; and, 
as it was, it was only by a providential accident that she found 
her consort still in San Diego. Orders had been given to each 
commander to wait twenty days in that port, and then, if the 
other did not appear, to sail for Monterey. The San Axtonio had 
just completed the prescribed time when the plague-stricken San 
Carlos was sighted off the port. The evil did not stop with her 
arrival, as the contagion spread to the crew of the other vessel, 
eight of whom died before the land expedition arrived, and nine 
more during her return to San Blas. It is well to bear such in- 
cidents, common to the navigation of the last century, in mind, 
if we would realize the nature of the task which Father Serra 
took on himself when he undertook to plant the first missions in 
Upper California. 

The first division of the overland expedition had wintered at 
Vellicata, about ninety miles beyond the most northerly of the 
former Jesuit establishments. As Father Serra had gone to La 
Paz, in the extreme south of the peninsula, he had to traverse its 
whole length of nearly a thousand miles of barren country before 
starting into the unknown land which he had undertaken to civil- 
ize, Faithful to his old habits, he devoted himself on the way to 
visiting and regulating the various missions of the peninsula, and 
he at length reached Vellicata utterly worn out with fatigue. 
The old inflammation of the leg which he had contracted on his 
first journey in Mexico, and which he had never been cured of, 
became so violent that his colleagues and the governor despaired 
of his life and urged him to remain in Lower California, But 
nothing could turn him from his resolution of proceeding on- 
wards on a work to which he felt himself called by Heaven, and 
he declared his willingness to die in the wilderness sooner than 
turn back. In despite of his illness he found strength to found a 
new mission at Vellicata, and the appearance of a band of savages 
in the neighborhood, the first heathens he had met in California, 
seemed for a while to make him forget his pain in the joy caused 
by the hope of their speedy conversion. No sooner, however, had 
he resumed his journey than the inflammation increased to such 
ai extent that on the second day he was unable even to stand. 
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In this extremity he begged the aid of a muleteer as a physician, 
and requested him to treat him as he would a crippled horse, 
After some hesitation at such a request the muleteer consented 
and applied a plaster of grease and herbs. This extraordinary 
remedy proved eminently successful, and the following morning 
tbe inflammation had so far abated that the patient was able to 
mount a mule and resume his journey with the expedition. The 
whole party reached San Diego after a seven weeks’ march 
across the desert, and there found the two vessels before men. 
tioned already anchored. A few days afterwards the mission was 
founded with due solemnity. A large cross was carried in pro. 
cession and set up with appropriate ceremonies by Father Serra. 
A few huts were built for the reception of the eight soldiers who 
formed the garrison, as well as of the invalids from the ships; a 
temporary chapel was built of reeds and branches ; and thus the 
first European settlement was made in California. 

Very different indeed was the spirit of this the last of the Span. 
ish conquests in America from that which had instigated the fol- 
lowers of Cortez and Pizarro. It was neither the pursuit of gold 
nor hunger for fertile lands—though both, indeed, were to be found 
in California—that brought the Spaniards to its shores. The little 
garrisons of San Diego and Monterey were of entirely secondary 
importance in the eyes even of the government, and colonization 
was scarcely deemed worthy of consideration at such a distance 
from Europe. The conversion and civilization of the barbarous 
tribes without any desire of self-aggrandizement was the princi- 
pal motive of the expedition, and anything like violence to the 
natives was jealously guarded against throughout the whole his- 
tory of the Franciscan missions. So far from extorting tribute 
from the* Indians, the new-comers not only brought the means 
of subsistence for themselves for several years from Mexico, but 
they freely shared them with the poverty-stricken natives. We 
have seen already how resolutely Father Serra adhered to his 
rule of personal poverty and his utter indifference to any human 
ambition; and such as he was, to a great extent also his compan. 
ions were. That a body of men should of their own free-will 
choose to live on the coarsest food, to lodge in hovels and wear 
the poorest dress consistent with decency, during their entire lives, 
and should expose themselves to dangers and toils of every kind 
many thousand miles from their families, friends, and native land, 
seems almost incredible to a mind unacquainted with the spirit 
and history of the Catholic Church; yet every contemporary re- 
cord shows that such was the character of Father Serra and his 
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companions. It need not be thought that the soldiers and mechan- 
‘cs who accompanied them were equally disinterested. Many of 
the latter gave serious trouble to the missions by their miscon- 
duct, and several even deserted to take up their dwelling among 
the savages; but, nevertheless, the influence of the Franciscans 
was eminently successful in preventing any deeds of violence on 
alarge scale. Kindness, not force, was the means they had de- 
termined to employ, and which they did employ persistently. 
‘When the San Diego savages attacked the mission a few weeks 
after its foundation, and were driven off by the soldiers, the 
wounded assailants were carefully nursed by the Spaniards; and 
afew years later, when another band had burned the mission and 
murdered its pastor, and the leaders had been subsequently cap- 
tured, they were, after a few months’ detention, set free at the 
prayers of Father Serra. 

No sooner had the members of the expedition been reunited in 
San Diego than it was resolved to despatch a party in search of 
Monterey. That port had been visited by Viscaino in 1603, but 
since that time no Spanish ship had touched there, and a good deal 
of uncertainty existed as to its exact location. It was impossible 
to pursue the sea-voyage in search of it, on account of the want of 
sailors to man the Sax Carlos, and Portala, the governor of Cali- 
fornia, determined to make the expedition overland. Eight sol- 
diers were left in San Diego to guard the ship and the invalids, 
as well as the two missioners who remained in charge of the es- 
tablishment. The remaining force of seventy-five men, includ- 
ing a number of Christian Indians from Lower California, started 
north in search of Monterey Bay. 

The departure of Portala left Father Serra almost unprotected, 
and, with the usual fickleness of savages, the natives, who had at 
first been friendly, began to grow troublesome. They attempted 
to steal the sails from the ship, and various other articles, which 
made it necessary to place two soldiers on board as a guard. 
Four soldiers only remained at the mission encampment with the 
sick and the two Franciscans, and the smallness of their number 
encouraged the natives to attack them on the 15th of August. 
One of the fathers was wounded, and a boy who used to act as 
sacristan killed at Father Serra’s feet; but the soldiers succeeded 
indriving off the assailants, who in a few days returned as if no- 
thing had happened. Those who had been wounded by the soldiers 
even came to beg medical aid, which was freely afforded them by 
the surgeon attached to the mission. One cannot help recalling 
how different was the action of the early conquerors of America 
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on similar occasions, when this incident is recorded as a perfectly 
natural proceeding by Father Serra’s colleague in the Californian 
mission. 

The expedition to Monterey had meantime been advancing 
northward, but, in some unaccountable manner, though they 
reached the shores of its bay they failed to recognize it. In con. 
sequence they advanced some eighty miles further until their 
progress was barred by the Bay of San Francisco, which had been 
hitherto unknown to the civilized world. The open roadstead of 
Monterey lost all importance compared with the mighty bay to 
the north, and it was at once baptized with the name of the great 
founder of the Franciscan Order. A characteristic remark of 
Galvez had, in fact, assigned it that name before its discovery. 
The three projected missions had been officially designated as 
San Diego, San Carlos, and San Buenaventura, and Serra urged 
that one, at least, should bear the name of the head of the order, 
Francis of Assisi. Galvez was unwilling to alter the names al- 
ready fixed, and half-jestingly declared that, if St. Francis wished 
for a mission under his own name, he should make them find his 
port, and they would found one there. To the Franciscans the 
discovery of the great bay—the new Mediterranean, as Father 
Crespi styles it in his diary—appeared a providential answer to 
the visitor-general’s challenge, and the bay, and the city which 
has arisen on its shores, have since borne the name of the hum- 
ble saint of Assisi. 

The joy of the new discovery, however, was dampened by the 
impossibility of founding for the time any settlement on its 
shores. As Monterey had not been found, it was necessary to 
return to San Diego, where the party arrived in the beginning of 
1770. The governor was much discouraged on finding that no 
news had arrived from Mexico during his absence, and he finally 
determined to abandon the whole settlement and return to civil- 
ized lands. This was a cruel blow to Serra, who vigorously re- 
monstrated against giving up the establishment which had been 
founded in San Diego with so much labor ; but the governor was 
resolute, declaring it impossible to support the mission at such 
a distance from the Spanish settlements. Finding it impossible 
to alter his mind, Father Serra declared his own intention of 
remaining, even if his companions should abandon him, in the 
hope that aid would be sent at some future time. Father Crespi 
agreed to remain with him, and the two Franciscans, it was set- 
tled, were to remain among the savages as the only represen- 
tatives of Christianity in California. Portala fixed the 19th of 
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March, the feast of St. Joseph, as the last of his stay, and, in case 
a vessel should not appear by that time, he made preparations for 
setting out with his whole force immediately afterwards. Strange 
to say; on the very day of the feast the San Antonio appeared in 
the offing, though she did not enter the port, owing to head- 
winds and sea-fogs, for two days afterwards. Her arrival in San 
Diego, as it was afterwards found, was only the result of an acci- 
dent. She had been ordered to sail directly to Monterey, where 
the authorities at San Blas supposed Portala would be found at 
the time. The loss of an anchor at sea induced the captain to 
put into San Diego when he had already sailed a considerable 
distance north of it, and his arrival alone prevented the abandon- 
ment of the whole settlement. It need not excite surprise that 
the Franciscans regarded the occurrence as a special favor of 
Providence due to the protection of St. Joseph, under whose 
patronage the settlement of California had been formally placed 
at its commencement, All thought of abandoning San Diego 
was at once banished, and a second expedition was prepared in 
search of Monterey. Father Serra embarked on the San Antonio, 
which reached Monterey in seven weeks, while Father Crespi 
accompanied the land expedition. The port this time was easily 
recognized, and on Whitsunday, 1770, the mission of San Carlos 
was solemnly founded on the shores of Monterey. The tidings 
of the foundation were at once forwarded to Mexico, where they 
excited public rejoicings for the extension of the Spanish rule 
so many hundred miles beyond its former frontiers. The Fran- 
ciscan college of San Fernando agreed to send two priests to 
found five missions in Upper California in addition to those al- 
ready established, and all danger of abandoning the settlements 
was for ever removed. 

In the meantime Father Serra set to work at his task of bring- 
ing the Indians around Monterey into the Catholic Church. It 
must not be thought that the exploration of new lands, the 
foundation of colonies, and the excitement of voyages make up 
the work of a mission-life in the true meaning of the word. 
These are but its accessories in reality, and the real work which 
Father Serra had devoted his life to, and to which everything else 
was directed, was of a very different kind. The men of whom 
he desired to make a Christian people were not to be won by 
learned disputes or appeals to an enlightened conscience. They 
were in the mental condition of children, and their minds had to 
be developed as slowly and carefully as those of infants before 
they became capable of understanding, much less accepting, the 
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doctrines of the Christian faith. To bring them around himself 
and his companions, and gradually to awaken an interest in their 
minds in the doings of the fathers, was the first task. As their 
language was acquired and they picked up a few words of Span. 
ish short explanations of the principal Christian doctrines were 
given to one or another of the more intelligent ; and such expla. 
nations it was often necessary to repeat over and over again, as 
savages have much of the want of thought and fickleness of 
children. When they had become somewhat accustomed to re. 
maining around the mission, daily instructions on a systematic 
plan were given to such as could be induced to attend them, and 
thus slowly but surely the work of instruction went on. It was 
not until December that the first baptism was administered to an 
Indian, and during the next three years only a hundred and sixty. 
five Indians, young and old, were formally received into the 
church in Monterey. Later on the numbers increased rapidly, 
and at Father Serra’s death over a thousand had been bap. 
tized in Monterey and five times that number in all California; 
but the small number of baptisms in the early years is ample 
proof that thorough instruction was regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to the formal reception of the natives into the church. 
Very different was such a task from professing philosophy in the 
University of Palma or preaching to the polished society of 
Mexico, but yet it had been deliberately chosen by Father Serra 
as his life’s work, and in sickness and health he toiled at it with 
tireless energy through the often weary years of waiting on the 
Californian shore. 

The ten Franciscans from Mexico arrived at Monterey in 
1771, and two new missions were founded, one twenty-four 
leagues south of Monterey, under the name of St. Anthony of 
Padua, and the other about the same distance north of San 
Diego, under the title of San Gabriel. The sites of both were 
more favorable than those of the first foundations, and, in fact, 
the latter were both subsequently removed to some distance from 
the presidios near which they had been at first established. 
Small as were the numbers of the soldiers in the posts, they 
were found to be a serious obstacle to the conversion of the In- 
dians. Strict discipline could not be maintained among small 
detachments of troops ina land so remote from the whole civil- 
ized world, and the Franciscans found no small part of their trou- 
bles to arise from the lawlessness of their supposed protectors. 
At San Diego on one occasion ten men deserted in a body, pre- 
ferring a lawless life among the Indians to the restraints of mili- 
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tary service, and it was only by the representations of Father 
Paterna that they were induced to return. At San Gabriel, 
where the natives had shown more friendly dispositions than at 
any of the missions, they were for a time scared away by the mis- 
conduct of a corporal, who killed an Indian in a quarrel. The 
officers too often showed a good deal of the arrogance of a half- 
educated ship-captain among his crew in their dealings with 
Serra and his companions. They felt aggrieved at the protec- 
tion which the latter furnished to the Indians, and, on a small 
scale, the quarrels of church and state which were so common 
during the century in Catholic Europe were repeated in the Cali- 
fornian missions. Captain Fages, the commander of the troops, 
refused to establish the projected mission of San Buenaventura, 
on the coast of Santa Barbara, which had been designated by 
Galvez at the sailing of the first expedition. He did not confine 
himself to this in thwarting Serra’s cherished work, but in nume- 
rous ways showed his impatience of the independence claimed 
by the Franciscans of his control. The more disorderly sol- 
diers were sent to the missions as guards, in spite of remon- 
strances from the padres, and the letters of the latter were 
opened by the suspicious commander on various occasions. It 
needed all Father Serra’s tact to prevent more serious trouble 
with the imperious captain, whose jealousy of his little, brief 
authority on the shores of the Pacific was scarcely less than 
that of a German emperor during the investiture quarrels of the 
middle ages. 

Scarcity of supplies was another trouble with all the missions 
during those early years. The cultivation of the soil had been 
an early care of Father Serra, but the first plantation at San 
Diego was destroyed by an overflow of the little river on whose 
banks it had been made, and the second year’s crop, planted on 
higher ground, failed from drought. It was only by slow ex- 
perience that the peculiarities of the climate and soil could be 
learned, and meanwhile almost all the articles of common neces- 
sity had to be brought from Mexico. At several of the missions 
the pine-nuts of the Indians and the milk of the cows formed the 
only food of both priests and soldiers; and though game was 
plenty, it was risky to let the soldiers scatter in pursuit of it. In 
the year of the foundation of San Antonio Captain Fages spent 
several months hunting bears in the present county of San Luis, 
and supplied the mission and post of Monterey with meat in that 
manner. It was only by slow degrees that the object of Father 
Serra of making the Californian missions self-supporting was at- 
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tained, and meantime keen want was often felt in the new settle. 
ments. 

The year 1772 was marked by a new exploration of San Fran. 
cisco Bay, which, like the former one, was accompanied and chro. 
nicled by Father Crespi. The latter was an old college friend of 
Father Serra, and had accompanied him, like Father Palon, from 
Majorca to Mexico, and subsequently had been his colleague in 
the Sierra Gorda missions. The eastern shore of the bay was 
explored and accurately described as far as the estuary of the 
San Joaquin River, but no mission could as yet be founded there 
for want of the required escort. The instructions from the home 
government absolutely forbade the foundation of new missions 
without an escort of five or six soldiers, and Fages was unable 
or unwilling to spare such from his little garrisons at San Diego 
and Monterey. San Luis, however, which was within easy reach 
of the new establishment at San Antonio, received a mission in 1772, 
which was founded by Serradn person in Captain Fages’ recent 
hunting-grounds. From San Luis he travelled to San Gabriel, 
and thence to San Diego, where the Californian packet-boats had 
remained on account of bad weather that year. They had 
brought the news of a new viceroy in Mexico, and, after delibe- 
ration with his colleagues, Father Serra decided to undertake a 
voyage to the capital to lay the condition of California properly 
before the Spanish authorities. 

This visit was a most timely one for the interests of Cali- 
fornia. On landing at Tepic, Serra learned that the peninsula of 
Lower California had been ceded to the Dominicans, and that the 
twenty-four Franciscan priests lately employed in it were, for the 
most part, to return to Mexico. Father Palon had, however, 
ample powers to change their destination, and on hearing the 
state of the new missions he and seven of his companions deter- 
mined to devote themselves to their advancement. The journey 
up to Mexico, however, nearly proved fatal to Father Serra, who 
was twice stricken with fever on his way, and was on the point 
of receiving the last sacraments during the last attack. He re- 
covered, however, and reached the capital weak, emaciated, and 
worn down, but full of energy and amply informed of the con- 
dition of the new settlements. The viceroy, Bucareli, was a 
man of high character, and he was most favorably impressed by 
Father Serra. It had been seriously proposed by some of the 
officials to suppress the naval station at San Blas, on the Pacific, 
on the grounds of expense. Such a step would have been fatal 
to the new establishments in California, which would have been 
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ractically all but cut off from communication with the outer 
world. The officers would have been only too glad to get away 
from their irksome posts, and little opposition was to be expected 
from them. Father Serra’s representations, however, made such 
an impression on the viceroy that not only was the establish- 
ment at San Blas maintained, but orders were given to open 
a communication overland between the furthest posts in Ari- 
zona and the new missions. An exploring expedition was also 
fitted out to examine the northern coasts, under the command of 
Captain Perez. Having thus satisfactorily arranged the business 
of his province, Serra lost no time in Mexico, though he was 
urged to remain for much-needed rest and medical treatment. 
Bidding an eternal farewell to his old community in San Fer- 
nando, he started once more for San Blas, and sailed thence on 
the newly-built frigate which had been commissioned to explore 
the northern coasts. 

The return of their preniubont, was joyful news to the Francis- 
cans in California, who had meanwhile been carrying on the mis- 
sion work with considerable success. The commander, Fages, 
was now replaced by Captain Rivera, and it was hoped that the 
long-desired mission of San Buenaventura might be established 
at last. Rivera, however, was as little inclined to exert himself 
in the matter as his predecessor, whom he took a special pleasure 
in mortifying at his departure. It is worth mentioning that, in 
spite of the annoyances which Fages had given to the Francis- 
cans, Father Serra had the generosity to write a strong recom- 
mendation in his favor to the new viceroy, who consequently pro- 
moted him on his return to Mexico. Rivera also quarrelled with 
Captain Anza, who had come from Sonora by the overland route 
at the same time that Serra was on his way from San Blas. In 
fact, there was some suspicion that the commander’s reason was 
affected, and, in any case, he was, after some time, transferred to 
Lower California, and Neve, the governor of that province, or- 
dered to remove to Monterey as head of both Californias. 

The prosperity of the missions was interrupted the next year 
by an outbreak of the Indians at San Diego. One of the Francis- 
cans, Father Jayme, was murdered with two other Spaniards, 
and the buildings were reduced to ashes. Rivera made an ex- 
pedition against the offenders, who belonged to the still pagan 
rancherias, and captured several of the ringleaders. At the ur- 
gent.request of Father Serra, however, they were pardoned by 
the viceroy after some months’ imprisonment. “ Protect the liv- 
ing as the apple of your eye, but let the dead rest with God,” was 
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his exhortation to the commander, and the character which his 
leniency impressed on the government was never wholly effaced 
in subsequent policy. In its treatment of the natives Spanish 
California stands in the front rank among the settlements of 
Europeans on this North American continent. 

On receiving the news of Father Jayme’s death Father Serra 
set out as soon as possible for San Diego, and found there that 
peace had been fully restored. In fact, the rising was a mere ef. 
fect of fickleness among the savages, such as was constantly to be 
expected on new missions, and the president at once set about 
rebuilding the ruined mission. The commander, however, inter. 
posed and ordered all those engaged in the work to return to the 
post. ' No entreaties could change his resolution. It was not un. 
til the viceroy, Bucareli, sent peremptory orders to that effect 
from Mexico that the governor finally permitted the rebuilding 
of the ruined mission. Father Serra had no sooner completed 
this task than he proceeded to establish another at San Juan 
Capistrano, north of San Diego. In spite of Rivera’s prophecies 
of evil the natives proved most friendly, and the mission in after. 
times was among the most prosperous in California. Father 
Serra was struck by the abundance of wild grapes in its neigh. 
borhood, and he caused a vineyard to be planted near the church. 
The new vines throve well, and in a few years they were able to 
supply wine in abundance. 

In the meanwhile Captain Anza had returned from Sonora 
with a party of over two hundred settlers for California. Some 
were left at Monterey, but the larger number were intended for 
San Francisco, where it was intended to establish a military post 
as well as an Indian mission. Anza was badly received by the 
jealous Rivera, and, moreover, got a severe attack of fever at Mon- 
terey, which obliged him to depute the task of founding the new 
post to his lieutenant, Moraga—a name which still is preserved in 
the topography of California. The presidio, or military post, was 
definitely established on the 17th of September, 1776, the feast of 
the Stigmata of St. Francis, and a few days afterwards the mis- 
sion for the Indians was founded a few miles away by Father 
Palon, Serra’s life-long friend, who had come from Lower Califor- 
nia two years before. St. Francis at last had a local habitation 
and name among the California missions, to the great delight 
of his spiritual children. Even their brightest hopes, however, 
could not anticipate the future which awaited the little gathering 
of reed-covered huts and the church of branches in which Father 
Palon commenced his labors on the site of the future city. 
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Rivera had taken no part in the foundation of San Francisco, 
but a letter from the viceroy came to stimulate his flagging en- 
ergy, and he at once offered to help in founding a second mission 
at the southern end of the bay. The wide valley of Santa Clara 
is a far more attractive spot than the wind-swept hills of San 
Francisco, and the mission of that name was founded there in the 
beginning of 1777. A pueblo of Spaniards, the first in California, 
was founded near this mission the following year, and has since 
grown into the city of San José. Affairs in the south had de- 
tained Father Serra’s attention for several months; but on the 
earliest opportunity he hastened to visit the new establishments. 
The site of San Francisco especially struck him, and he was loud 
in his admiration of Father Palon’s work; as he said, it now 
only needed the long-talked-of establishments on the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel to complete the chain of missions from the Bay of 
San Francisco to the Gulf of California. 

It was not to be granted to him to see the fulfilment of his 
hopes. Though the success of the Franciscan missions had been 
unquestioned, they were regarded with jealous eyes by a large 
number of the Spanish officials. The home government, indeed, 
was friendly, and was, moreover, anxious to promote the settle- 
ment of California with a European population. To facilitate that 


‘object Sonora, Arizona, California, and the other northern pro- 


vinces were separated from the viceroyalty of Mexico and formed 
into an independent government. Teodoro de Croix, an active 
officer, was appointed captain-general of the new government, with 
powers equal to those of a viceroy. Unfortunately, the new cap- 
tain-general was imbued ‘with the fashionable liberalism of the 
eighteenth century, and intermeddling in religious matters ap- 
peared to him an important part of government. The system. of 
gathering the Indians around the missions and breaking them 
gradually into habits of industry did not suit his ideas. In the 
usual spirit of a doctrinaire liberal he resolved that for the future 
the Franciscans should strictly confine themselves to instructing 
the natives in their own camps, but should make no attempt to 
congregate them around the missions. Two missions on this plan 
were founded in Arizona, where De Croix hoped to build up a 
Prosperous colony. The missions of the Santa Barbara Channel 
were to be on the same plan, but the heads of the College of San 
Fernando declined to furnish missioners except on the same 
terms as for the other missions. Father Serra received no notice 
of this change of system from the governor, and he had already 


founded the mission of San Buenaventura when he received in- 
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structions from his superiors in Mexico to suspend any new foun. 
dations. The Arizona missions had been destroyed by the na. 
tives in a sudden outbreak, and the Franciscans were unwilling 
to take any part in repeating similar experiments. De Croix ad. 
hered to his theories, and thus the work of founding new missions 
was for a time suspended in California. San Buenaventura was 
Father Serra’s last foundation, though for years he kept eagerly 
waiting for permission to continue his cherished work. 

They were not, indeed, years of idleness for the now old mis. 
sioner. The work of conversion had been steadily going on 
in all the missions, and the Christian population now amounted 
to several thousands. In Monterey more than a thousand In. 
dians were baptized, and a still larger number in San Diego, while 
the other missions were increasing even more rapidly for their 
shorter age. In Monterey Serra continued to discharge the 
regular duties of the mission to the last while attending with un. 
ceasing watchfulness to the administration of the other missions, 
A special brief from the Holy See had conferred on him the 
faculty of administering confirmation during a period of ten 
years. Nearly four of them had already expired when the pat- 
ent reached Monterey, and, in spite of his infirmities, he at once 
commenced a new series of journeys to impart the benefits of his 
commission to the different missions. Even in a purely spiritual 
function of the kind, however, the jealousy of the captain-general 
found room for interference. The brief had been duly attested 
in Mexico and transmitted to Monterey, but De Croix called on 
Serra to submit it to him before acting on it. To confirm an In. 
dian without his permission seemed to the captain-general an un- 
pardonable infringement on the rights of the civil power, and for 
many months the zealous missioner was forced to leave his powers 
in abeyance until the punctiliousness of De Croix was satisfied. 
In the meantime increasing weakness warned Serra that his own 
time on earth was drawing to a close, and when permission was 
finally accorded he hastened to visit all the missions in succession, 
so that, if possible, none of the new Christians should be left with- 
out the benefit of confirmation. His old colleague, Father Juan 
Crespi, the discoverer of the Bay of San Francisco and long his 
assistant in Monterey, died in 1782, and Serra wept long and 
deeply over his loss, but still he toiled on. He anxiously looked 
for a change in the policy of government which would allow him 
to resume his cherished work of founding new missions; but as 
year after year passed without bringing the hoped-for intelligence 
the accepted the idea that his work was nearly done. A new 
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church was to be dedicated in Santa Clara in 1784, and, as his 
faculties for confirming expired in that year, he left Monterey, 
for a visit to the northern missions, in April of that year, for 
the double purpose of administering confirmation and consecrat- 
ing the new church, The builder of the latter, Father Murguia, 
had been a colleague of his in the Sierra Gorda thirty-four years 
before, and a strong affection existed between him and Father 
Serra. While the latter was in San Francisco administering con- 
firmation he received the news of Father Murguia’s sudden ill- 
ness, and in a few days later that of his death. The consecration 
of the new church was unspeakably mournful for the venerable 
president, but still he held to his work unflinchingly. Some of 
the Indian converts were unable to attend the mission, and Serra 
visited their rancherias to confirm those prepared for it, after 
which he resumed his journey to Monterey. His special faculties 
for confirming expired on the 16th of July, and the same day 
the vessel from San Blas anchored in Monterey and brought him 
the unwelcome news that no missioners could be spared for Cali- 
fornia. This intelligence he accepted as a sign that his work was 
nearly done, and, while writing as usual to all the missions in- 
structions for their guidance, he asked the priests of the nearer 
ones to pay him a last visit. Father Palon, his early friend, at 
once hastened down from San Francisco and found Father Serra 
nearly broken down in strength, but still teaching his converts 
and reciting the public prayers in the church in a voice as strong 
asever. On the following days he gave instructions for the dis- 
tribution of the supplies that had come from San Blas to the vari- 
ous missions, and even employed himself in cutting up and dis- 
tributing blankets and clothing among the Indians. On the 26th 
of August he made a general confession to Father Palon and 
remained most of the day entirely absorbed in prayers. The 
next day he asked for the viaticum and insisted on going to the 
church to receive it. Father Palon urged him to remain in his 
room, but in vain, and on reaching the church he knelt and sud- 
denly intoned the Zantum Ergo in a voice as clear as in his full- 
esthealth. Having finished his prayers, he returned to his room 
and passed the whole day in prayer. The Indians began to 
throng into the room of the dying man, who spoke kindly to 
them from time to time and passed the night either sitting or on 
hisknees. The following day the captain of the frigate in the 
harbor came to visit him, and Father Serra received him with 
the same cheerfulness as if in perfect health. After a while he 
suddenly relapsed into silence and whispered to Father Palon,,. 
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“I feel a great fear; read me the prayers for the dying, and loud.” 
Father Palon complied, and the dying man responded, and at the 
conclusion he joyfully exclaimed, “ Thank God! all fear is gone; 
let us go out.” He rose and walked out with the officers, after 
which he returned and lay down. Father Palon returned in a 
short time to see if he slept, and found that his soul had passed 
away from earth. The following day, amid the lamentations of 
the whole community of Monterey, his body was laid near that 
of his old friend Father Crespi. 

It is common to represent the last century as a period when 
religion had almost lost all sway over men’s minds in Catholic 
Europe. How far was such from being the case in truth may 
be gathered from the life of Junipero Serra. , 





DOWN THE RIVER TO TEXAS DURING THE FLOOD. 


IT was the beginning of last March. The steamer on which 
a great part of the journey was to be made had arrived at Cin- 
cinnati the Wednesday before from below, and now, late on Sat- 
urday night, the gang-planks were hauled in from the wharf-boat, 
all the fastenings cast loose, and, as her head swung slowly 
around into the channel on her way down the river again to 
New Orleans, the black faces of the stevedores ashore became 
indistinct in the glare of the torches that lit up the darkness of 
the landing. 

The day had been intensely cold in Cincinnati, and the ex- 
citement created by the recent flood had not yet died out. The 
stranger who went down into the wholesale quarter would still 
be shown, as he carefully picked his footing along the icy, slip- 
pery sidewalks below Third Street, the different “ water-marks” 
indicating the highest points severally reached by the freshets of 
other famous years. It is, by the way, one of the inconsistencies 
of human nature, which instinctively loves comfort and prosper 
ity, that men boast of their ill-luck, and even love to magnily It. 
A Cincinnatian found an especially wilful delight in proving to 
you that the flood of 1884 was the greatest of all, and had sur- 
passed, in the amount of damage done, anything before on Te- 
cord. When the proud citizen indicated the marks scratched 
or painted in years before on business houses at the corner of 
Second Street, and showed you the new mark for 1884, some 
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inches higher than the others, he actually swelled with vanity. 
None but an unkind man could have failed to be enthusiastic 
with him over the fact that 1884 had beaten all preceding years. 

There was no moon, and the snow-covered streets and hill- 
sides of Cincinnati on the right and Covington on the left 
served to make the muddy water of the Ohio River seem only the 
more chilly and cheerless. It was a night and an hour not likely 
to tempt one to remain on deck. Even the well-lit cabin looked 
inhospitable. For the passengers held together in very small 
groups or kept aloof entirely from one another. The only lively 
person amid all the serious-looking people who were locking and 
unlocking state-room doors was a lady “of a certain age,” as 
staid old writers would have said. Needless to explain she was 
not married, but she had amarried manin charge—her brother— 
and his wife and three children. Amid all the details of storing 
cargo and clearing from the wharf, which captain, mates, and 

. clerks had to attend to, she had determinedly snatched bits of 
hurried, eager talk with each, and now, having satisfied herself 
that she was on the right boat with all her charge, she was send- 
ing her charge to bed and seeing that they went “right to 
sleep.” 

The night was bitter cold. It is unnecessary to say how low 
the mercury had cuddled down in its narrow tube, for we suffer 
with cold and heat against the scientific protests of the best of 
thermometers. The icicles hung along the “ ginger-bread ” edg- 
ing of the upper decks, and, in spite of a glowing fire in the 
great stoves of the cabin, the heaviest of blankets and spreads 
were welcome. 

Daylight broke on a desolate scene. The waters of the 
“beautiful river,” as its Catholic missionary-discoverers named 
it, were spread out over double their ordinary width. To the 
right, still partly under water, lay Lawrenceburg, Indiana, which 
but recently, for the second time in two years, had been sub- 
merged, with scarcely anything but the church-spires left above 
the waves to keep up the courage of its citizens who had fled to 
the hills. Indiana and Kentucky now, so far as they were not 
under water, were under snow. Away up above the steamer’s 
decks, in the ample, square glass house built for his use, the pilot 
stood, with his thick overcoat-collar up to his ears, turning the 
big wheel from right to left and back again, as he guided the 
great steamer, with its valuable cargo and its hundred passen- 
gers, through the now deep channel. 

In the history of the early Catholic explorers of the interior 
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of North America the region along this river has much interest, 
More than two hundred years ago Father Hennepin, a member 
of that family of the order of Friars Minor known as Recollects, 
made a voyage down the Ohio, from far above this, to where the 
city of Louisville now is. Every shore of these rivers of the 
West saw Catholic priests, intent on “ preaching the Gospel to 
every creature,” long before any Protestant had penetrated thus 
far. There were Irish priests, too, among these adventurous 
seekers of souls; some of them chaplains to the French military 
posts that were established along the line from’ Quebec to New 
Orleans. Among these was Father Whelan, whose name is still 
preserved in the corrupt spelling of Wheeling, W. Va. 

An Eastern man will hardly fail to notice a great difference 
between the appearance of things here and at the East. Of 
course this is more or less a coal-mining country, or a country 
where the soft, bituminous coal, which makes a deal of smoke 
and soot, is used. But, allowing for that, the Ohio River 
towns are most certainly, with a few exceptions, a dilapidated 
contrast to Eastern thrift and neatness. Nearly everything 
along here that pleases the cultivated eye is pretty sure to be 
due to nature rather than to man. 

But the Ohio River itself has many picturesque qualities. 
Standing behind the pilot and his wheel, there is presented, with 
every turn of the steamer’s head through the winding river, 
some new combination of land and water, of hillside and nestling 
valley, that has a soothing effect. The formation of its shores 
has been a favorite study for the geologist. Often for miles 
there are on both sides unbroken series of round hills—* bluffs” 
in the river dialect—coming quite close up to the river’s bank, 
and leaving between them small areas of flat, low lands that are 
apt to be under water at least once a year. This is a good place 
to remark that the term bluff is applied on the lower Missis- 
sippi River to the banks of the river whenever they are sufficient: 
ly high, or to the nearest high ground back from the river. But 
the round and often conical bluffs so frequent on the Ohio are 
rarely seen on the lower Mississippi. ; 

Social life on a Mississippi River steamer is somewhat similar 
to what‘it used to be on ocean-steamers when it took eleven or 
twelve days to cross the Atlantic, and before the cold British 
stare was imported into the United States by our New York and 
New England aristocracy, to be carried abroad by them again. 
Americans of the West and South for the most part still retain 
the republican affability that once belonged to Americans 10 
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eneral. There is no pleasanter man to meet on a journey than 

a Southwesterner of average intelligence and education. He 
does not pose, does not speak or be silent for effect. He is 
simply and admirably natural, and, therefore, companionable. 
What the ladies of the same region are may be guessed from 
what the men are. By the time the boat reached Louisville, 
after two nights aboard, the ladies had made up their minds as to 
each other. In the meanwhile several lively euchre and whist 
parties had brought a good many of the gentlemen together, and 
even those who clustered in the lazy-chairs about the great stove 
near the captain’s office, listlessly trying to read novels or old 
newspapers, soon fell to discussing politics, crops, or business, or 
to telling laughter-raising stories. 

Two days down the Ohio brought us to its mouth at Cairo. 
Poor Cairo lay nearly half under water, and as the broad Ohio 
spread out on one side of the narrow, triangular tongue of low 
land on which the city is built, and the vast Mississippi on the 
other, the view in all directions was decidedly damp. But there 
was already a perceptible increase in the temperature, and wher- 
ever the waters did allow any land to be seen there was no snow 
andthere were some vague signs of approaching spring. It was 
night as the steamer got into the flow of the Mississippi. The 
shores in all directions were covered with tall forests which seem 
to rise out of the water, so low are the lands. 

“Snags” and “sawyers” are important among the dangers 
of Western river-navigation. A snag is a mass of entangled tim- 
bers—drift-wood and the like—which, after floating down the 
current, become fixed in position somewhere in the channel be- 
cause some of the wood has been driven head-first into the sandy 
bottom. This nucleus of drift-wood soon gathers all the floating 
material that comes within reach, until a small-island of vagrant 
stuff is formed right across the pathway of steamers. A “saw- 
yer” isa large tree, torn up by the roots during a freshet and 
carried either from the Alleghany Mountains down the Ohio or 
the Rocky Mountains down the Missouri, to be floated for a time 
along the surface of the Mississippi, and then, becoming water- 
logged in a shallow place, its trunk pointing down-stream 
usually, is well able to make a bad hole in any incautious craft 
that runs against it. According to the evidence before a United 
States Senate committee in 1883, there were that year in the 
Mississippi River between St. Louis and Cairo alone more than 
five thousand wrecks of river-craft of all sorts, and, according to 
the report in July, 1883, of the United States engineering steamer 
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Patrol, there were below Cairo fifty-three snags dangerous to 
navigation. It is not difficult, then, to appreciate the responsibili. 
ties of a Mississippi River pilot. 

A thought very apt to come to the mind on one’s first sight 
of all this lower river-country is: How could any one venture to 
risk the investment of his life’s labor on land which appears to 
be in constant danger of becoming water? For the uninitiated 
would hardly notice, until his attention were called to. it, that 
these bottom-lands are more or less protected from ordinary 
rises of the water by the levées. Ata high stage of water, how. 
ever, the levée looks like an uncertain and very narrow strip of 
mud, a few feet, or perhaps a few inches only, higher than the 
plantations or the woods that extend indefinitely inward. 

But what a change has been wrought by one night’s journey! 
Yesterday was winter. This morning the birds are twittering 
about the cottonwoods on shore and are looking early for their 
worms, and for seeds too, the little rogues! in the ploughed 
fields over in Missouri. The air is soft and warm, and the sun. 
light out of a clear sky is shadowed on the surface of the river 
near the banks by the trees, already in full leaf. 

A sudden bend of the river to the left, and the steamer bears 
down towards a point of historic interest—Fort Pillow, on the 
Tennessee shore. But the Mississippi is doing its best to oblite- 
rate this place of painful or glorious memory, according to the 
side one took in the fratricidal war, if he took any side. Fort. 
Pillow, an earthwork constructed by the Confederates, stood on 
the high ground which still bears the name, and commanded 
the channel for some distance north; but the channel is gaining 
on Fort Pillow, and from that point down for several miles the 
high bank is toppling over into the river. This, however, will 
probably create a new bar that will in turn throw the channel 
back again towards the Arkansas side. 

In fact, there can be little dependence on the channel of the 
Mississippi anywhere below the mouth of the Ohio. Unlike its 
upper course, and unlike the Ohio, it has no long lines of blufls, 
no high ground for any considerable distance, on either side. 
Here and there, though rarely, is a short stretch of the bank 
that rises from twenty to sixty feet or more above the surface of 
the water ; but frequently this happens to be in a re-entrant bend 
of the river, and it is always of alluvial soil, so that, as at Fort 
Pillow and Memphis, the river is yearly washing it away. The 
only respectable ridge or chain of hills close to the Mississipp! 
is the one, on the east side of the river, that begins near Vicks- 
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burg and reaches to the neighborhood of New Orleans. But 
this ridge runs for a good part of its course several miles inland, 
and, therefore, is at but few points of any use as a protection. 
Southern plantation-life was now in full sight. Every two 
or three miles, and especially on the eastern bank, with strips of 
open forest in the intervals, were large tracts of low, flat land, 


ploughed and set ready for the coming cotton-crop. Along the 


river-road there was at each plantationa row of negro quar- 
ters, the women folk and the coal-black youngsters and babies 
gathered about door-steps or sitting on fences, making all man- 
ner of signals and salutes to the passing steamer. On deck the 
breeze caused by the rapid movement of the boat, though not 
cold, was fresh and strong. 

At the starboard side of the “ Texas,” as the upper deck on 
these river-steamers is called, sat a grizzly old man,a Tennes- 
sean, who had been a river-pilot in that heroic period of our his 
tory which we are becoming accustomed to speak of as “ before 
the war.” Every bend and reach and striking feature of the 
mighty river and its banks was.as familiar to him as are the 
lamp-posts on his beat to a city policeman. The distance-card 
furnished to passengers indicated all the landings on the two 
rivers between Cincinnati and New Orleans, and as, according to 
the card, we should have now been somewhere about “ Napoleon, 
Ark.” once notorious as the hardest town on the Mississippi 
River, I ventured to ask the old man how soon we should be 
there. “ Napoleon?” he replied, in a very sad sort of way, as if 
he had long ago known the place with delight,—“ Napoleon is 
right down thar, beneath ye. Why, we are passing right over . 
Napoleon now. Do you see that thar clump of cottonwoods 
yonder? Well, that grows right above whar the United States 
custom-house used to be.” The truth is that Napoleon, which I 
had heard of often in my boyhood days, though not often since, 
has been washed out of existence. The once busy, thriving, bust- 
ling, pushing, wicked little city was wiped away by the Missis- 
sippi River, which now flows on over where the city stood. Is it 
any wonder the Indians paid a kind of worship to this terrible 
Father of Waters ? 

From the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico both 
banks of the Mississippi were this spring, as often before, the 
scenes of wild ruin. Hundreds of square miles of fertile, care- 
fully-tilled lands lay for weeks under water, checking work to 
be done and undoing work already done. Towns and villages 
were unapproachable by steamboats from the river and by rail. 
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road cars from the interior. Families had to pass many days of 
doubt and fear in the upper stories of their houses, barely able, 
even if they had money laid by, to supply themselves with food, 
How many thousands lost all they had will never be rightly 
known. But the aggregate loss to business in general along the 
Mississippi River, without taking into account the amount of sick. 
ness engendered, must have been very great. 

Now, the river that works all this destruction is not merely a 
Southern highway of travel and trade. It is also a ditch for the 
drainage of Northern lands. The whole country north of the 
Ohio and Missouri rivers, between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Rocky Mountains, sends its surplus waters down this great 
drain. Itis a great mistake, then, to contend, as many Northern 
journals do, that the call for Federal help is unwarranted or that 
it is founded on exaggerated claims. Outside of the reciprocal 
interest which the States of the republic ought to have in each 
other’s welfare, and outside of the constitutional duty of Con. 
gress to legislate for the care of all navigable waters, there is 
here an equitable claim for damage done by one part of the re- 
public to another. Some Northern papers sneer at all attempts 
to confine the Mississippi River by levées. They say that there 
can be no sure relief; that the rich lands of Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, lying along the river-edge, 
must be left to their fate, as the mighty volume of water which 
the Northern States send down every spring is too strong for the 
levées. It is true these levées, as now constructed, are ridicu- 
lously insufficient, but it is silly logic which argues from the 
-abuse of a system. 

The Ohio River and the northern half of the Mississippi are, 
no doubt, shut in by bluffs which set some bounds to the chan- 
nels of these rivers, but the lower Mississippi flows through flats 
which are certain to be submerged, partially at least, by the 
yearly rush of this drainage from the North, unless Congress, 
putting aside sectional prejudices, gives the necessary relief. 
Yet the Mississippi River is no more terrible or invincible than 
the North Sea, and the little kingdom of Holland has been able 
to hold that sea back, and no one has yet been found to sneer at 
the Dutch dikes. To be sure it will take a great deal of money 
to build substantial levées in place of the flimsy, funny little tow- 
paths which the Federal government has not been ashamed to 
tolerate. But this money ought to be paid, much or little, out of 
the Federal treasury until Southern agriculturists can lie down 
at night with some certainty that they will not awake to see 
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their lands flooded by the surface-drainage of Northern States, 
and themselves in their houses cut off from all communication 
beyond. 

The sun was now decidedly warm, and, what with the sun and 
the fresh breeze, that offered a tonic to the heat, complexions were 
beginning to be browned. Some of the lady passengers already 
wore thick veils, and others dexterously manceuvred umbrellas 
against both sun and wind. Interesting groups formed in the 
shelter of any projection above the “ Texas.” There was even a 
“dude” aboard, and a young man whom the passengers styled a 
“half-dude,” though neither of these youths anywise approached 
the queer specimens that bear these names in New York. In 
fact, Western and Southern people have rather hastily adopted 
the word “dude,” though the thing it is intended to describe has 
really not yet reached either the West or the South, apparently. 
The Western and Southern “dude” is usually a rather manly 
though still callow young fellow, who, being more or less good- 
looking, and therefore conceited, goes through the usual chrysalis 
period of his kind, to develop, under favorable circumstances, into 
asensible man at last. Anyhow, our Dude was of the Western 
species, a fine, strapping young fellow from Cincinnati, with a 
good head and an intelligent face, from which you felt that the 
conceited frown would vanish in time; while the Half-Dude, 
though not so tall, and apparently somewhat older, and not so 
exacting in his pretensions, was even more likely to recover 
good sense. Besides, the other passengers remembered, in 
their favor, that these two persons were in love; and what 
man in love will pass public scrutiny unscathed? They were in 
love, it seemed, with two young ladies who were twin sisters, 
little things dressed in black, of trim figure and very large, black 
eyes—genuine brunettes of the white-skinned type, travelling 
under the chaperonnage of their widowed mother, who looked 
young enough to be their older sister. The Dude—let us use 
the word as a pseudonym for want of a handier—and his lady- 
love were playing at making a long sea-voyage together. He 
lay stretched upon a steamship-chair and read to her by the hour. 

Up in the pilot-house the Lady of a Certain Age had taken her 
station, This daring old maid went ashore at every landing, no 
matter what the chance of getting upon dry land. Each of the 
two sober-sided pilots who took turns in steering the boat 
through the devious channel learned to know this dauntless fe- 
male from Michigan. Her questions were rapidly put, but she 
never waited for an answer, or heard one if it was given. But the 
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universal favorite was a keen yet benevolent-faced old physician, 
who was from a well-known city in southern Indiana. He was 
a strict Presbyterian, but his successful services to the ailing 
were eminently catholic. 

Nearly all the Arkansas bank of the fiver was under water 
from south of the former site of Napoleon. At Arkansas City, a 
considerable railroad point, passengers intending to go into the 
interior were unable to land, and had to continue the voyage 
down the river in the hope of reaching their destination by some 
other route. 

Friday, within less than a week’s journey from Cincinnati, 
Memphis came in sight; and here the action of the flood was 
painfully apparent, especially in the upper suburb, much of which 
was washed away altogether. About one o'clock the boat drew 
into the levée. That leisurely class of citizens, the colored popu- 
lation, had a large committee of reception there for us, to wel- 
come us to Tennessee, some to black our shoes for “a nickel, 
boss,” and some to offer us the accommodation of rickety rock. 
away carriages. Have you ever seen a Southern colored hack. 
man and his turnout? The driver himself has no conscience, 
but he has any amount of good-nature, while his animal seems to 
be all conscience, but lacking in all the characteristics of an ordi- 
nary good horse. Most of us went up the hill into town afoot. 
The Dude, the Half-Dude, with the two young ladies and the fu- 
ture Mother-in-Law, rode “ in a chaise.” 

Memphis is a bright little city, though no one seems to be able 
to visit it for the first time without thoughts of the yellow fever 
which scourged it so severely for several successive years. It 
has five Catholic churches, one of them belonging to the Domini- 
can friars and another to the Franciscan friars. Its Catholicity 
is of the vigorous sort, too, for it has four parochial primary 
schools, carried on by the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Domi- 
nic, Ursuline nuns, and an American order of Southern origin, 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, founded by Bishop David, of 
Bardstown, Kentucky, in the early part of this century. The 
very best test that can, in fact, be applied to the Catholicity of 
any city in the United States is, not the number and beauty of 
its churches, but the number and efficiency of its parochial 
schools. Children of Catholic parents, brought up under the pre- 
sent system of public schools, with their avowed non-sectarianism 
—that is, indifference to religious dogma—are, as a rule, blighted 
in faith. Children brought up in Catholic schools, even though 
these schools may be inferior—which they seldom are—are apt to 
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keep the faith, and, if they have any intellect worth cultivating, 
will afterwards, at the proper time, supplement for themselves the 
shortcomings of their teachers. 

Anyhow, a Catholic feels proud of his religion when Memphis 
first appears to him, for it was here in 1873, and in subsequent 

ears as well, that the divine charity of the Catholic religion was 
shown in the deaths of numbers of priests and sisters attending 
the fever-stricken of all religions. A Catholic priest, or a Catho- 
lic sister of any order, can always depend on being treated with 
respect in Memphis. 

The Dude had brought an amateur photographic apparatus 
with him aboard the steamer, and while we were admiring the 
beautiful palm-trees, live-oaks, and other semi-tropical trees that 
were all aleaf in full summer glory in the public square, we were 
astonished to notice that the Half- Dude, the young ladies, and the 
future Mother-in-Law were there also, some distance in front of us, 
and that they had struck a picturesque attitude, with a green back- 
ground, not ourselves but a clump of palms at the foot of which 
a squirrel sat rubbing his nose in wonder at the group. The 
Dude himself, some yards still further away, had run his interest- 
ing head under the curtain of his small camera, and held his arm 
stretched out as a caution to his little clique of worshippers to 
stand firm. 

The commercial importance of Memphis has long ago re- 
covered from the damage done by the yellow fever. Its popula- 
tion, in 1880 a little over 35,000, is now estimated at about 60,000. 
An excellent system of sewerage has been put into operation 
since the pestilence of 1879, and every resource of sanitary science 
has been made use of since that awful year in the city’s history to 
prevent any recurrence of disaster. Very strict quarantine regu- 
lations, too, are now enforced against New Orleans at ‘the first 
rumor that the fever has made its appearance there. There is 
good reason to believe that the confidence which Memphians now 
have in the security of their city against its former foe is jus- 
tified by the wisdom of their precautions. 

The beams of the setting sun played across the wake of the 
boat as she ploughed along down the middle of the channel that 
evening after leaving Memphis. It was amusing to watch the 
swells that followed in the boat’s wake, as they spread from 
shore to shore, for in every rolling wave the fish were sport- 
ing with all the playfulness of porpoises. Though no fish of 
fine species or fine flesh would be caught in the muddy wa- 
ters of these great rivers, that finny monster of the Mississippi 
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called the “buffalo” furnishes as solid eating as either sturgeon 
or halibut. 

One of the striking sights was Terrene, Mississippi. The 
levée in front of the little town lay completely under water, 
which was deep enough everywhere to make it necessary for all 
movement out of doors to be made by boat only. As our steamer 
approached the wharf-boat one could imagine himself in primitive 
Venice, or perhaps in Venezuela, as he saw the small craft, log. 
canoes most of them, shooting out around the corners and bear. 
ing down towards the wharf-boat for news and provisions. In 
fact, the worst of the damage done by the flood was to be seen 
below Memphis. The history of it will probably never be gath- 
ered into readable shape, but will be told in fragments for years 
to come in farm-houses, cotton-gins, sugar-mills, country taverns, 
and negro-cabins innumerable, within from five to ten miles on 
either side of the Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico, 
As an example of many minor incidents, we passed on the shore 
of the State of Mississippi a small, two-story frame house entirely 
surrounded by deep water, which reached to above the second 
story. The family, consisting of a man and three children, a dog 
and some fowls, were high and dry on a newly-constructed plat- 
form of rough boards, hastily put together, attached to the gable 
roof of the house near one of the chimneys. The man and the 
children were making excited gestures to our steamer to keep 
off, for fear the waves might wash them away. 

Sunday morning we awoke early to find ourselves alongside 
the wharf at the historic city of Vicksburg, which rose, with its 
steep streets and its houses and church-spires partly hidden ina 
rich foliage, up the high bluff on which it is built. Though our 
captain and mates were very satisfactory in other respects, it was 
impossible to learn from them whether the steamer would remain 
five minutes or five hours at any place where she put in. The 
good intentions of the church-going minority of the passengers 
were, therefore, defeated this morning. But we all took the risk 
of going ashore and climbing the streets where shot and shell 
and musket-ball screamed and hissed and whizzed over the luck- 
less inhabitants twenty-one years ago until that memorable 
Fourth of July, when, the day after the Union victory at Gettys- 
burg, the Confederate general in command surrendered the city 
- to the Union forces. That siege will never be forgotten by 
Vicksburg, for the new channel, or cut-off, which Grant con- 
structed across the narrow neck of land around which the river 
bends in front of the city, though it proved a failure for the pur- 
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of thesiege, has been scoured out since by successive floods 
until it has become the ordinary channel, leaving merely a shal- 
low rivulet in front of Vicksburg’s wharves, except at an unusual- 
ly high stage of water. 

About noon we dropped down-stream a mile or more to the 
new landing, brought into use on account of Grant’s cut-off, and 
there the steamer remained until near dusk, taking aboard thou- 
sands of sacks of cotton-seed oil-cake. In place of a wharf-boat 
here was the aged and decrepit ruin of what was once the hand- 
somest and fastest steamer on the Mississippi. A walk up and 
down the broad staircases and through the ample cabins, now 
all falling into a dry rot and covered with dust or festooned with 
spider-webs, brought the usual forcible Sunday sermon to mind 
that all things decay and perish. 

Along the crest of the high ridge that rose parallel with the 
river were grassy projections which the veteran military eye was 
not long in discerning as the remains of the Confederate earth- 
works, The day was very warm and there was no shade on the 
face of the steep ridge, but the hundred and twenty passengers 
were soon climbing the heights in groups. The ladies were as 
enthusiastic as the men, perhaps, as they listened, with an absent- 
minded preference for the wild flowers which grew in abundance, 
to the wise criticisms of the male folk of their particular group 
on the advantages and disadvantages from a military standpoint 
of the various contours of the ground. At the crest of the ridge 
the defences of the extreme Confederate right during the siege, 
with their many angles and winding covered-ways, were reached, 
and an active little boy soon dug up a minie-bullet, which set all 
the rest hunting for relics. The outlines of the Confederate 
works are still, after twenty-one years’ storms and rains, quite 
distinct, and there is no difficulty in following them around with- 
out a guide. 

Near the wharf-boat, in front of his queer, patched-up cabin, 


‘where his careful wife was attending to household duties, a 


venerable negro, a sort of black Bardwell Slote, treated us toa 
discourse on practical politics. He was a genuine philosopher of 
the cynical school. “Ides tell ye, gemmens,” said he, “ dars no 
tale politics w'at doan res’ on bread and buttah. I done lib yer, 
des yer, w'en my old marster, w’at’s dead long time now, was a 
cunnel up da in de Confedrit lines. Well, do I hab any mo’ po’k 
an’ co'n den I done user to hab den? Doan yo’ beliebit! QO’ 
co’se I'm a free man now. W'at’s dat? Gemmens, ’scuse me, 
but de ole lady's done call me, an’ w’en she sen’ for de boss ye 
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bettah belieb dars gwine to be no sorter ’ticulah hesubtation,” 
And the white-wooled, wrinkled, black-skinned philosopher dis. . . 
appeared in haste toward the direction from which the impatient 
call had come. 

Monday early, “on St. Patrick’s Day in the morning,” we 
awoke to find the steamer “tied up” at Natchez. It was the 
17th of March, the day that ranks next to the 4th of July in the 
genuine enthusiasm that its recurrence arouses in millions of 
men, women, and children all over the United States. Had we 
been inclined to forget the day, the sturdy men ashore, sons of 
the ever-faithful isle, who, with green baldrics across their shoul- 
ders, were moving, singly and in groups, to the chosen place of as. 
sembly, would have been enough to remind us. Even the bare. 
footed little negro boys standing in a row along the edge of the 
wharf-boat, showing the whites of their eyes as they looked up to 
the steamer, were whistling “St. Patrick’s Day,” as.if it were the 
most natural thing in the world todo. A trim little fruit-boat, 
with a tawny-faced crew of “ Diegos” from New Orleans or the 
West Indies, flaunted a green flag with the harp of Erin at its 
masthead, as if this river were Cork Harbor and these Span. 
ish-Americans were broths of boys from the Cove. The idea 
of St. Patrick’s Day was contagious. The Lady of a Certain 
Age was the first to be taken with it, and, though she was ap- 
parently of Down-East stock, she made herself useful at once 
with a long piece of green ribbon, which she cut up and dis- 
tributed among all the passengers, who gallantly donned the 
colors. When we went ashore the people of Natchez must have 
thought we were an excursion of Land-Leaguers, if not of Fe- 
nians. 

Natchez is the most picturesque city on the lower Mississippi. 
The best part of the city is built on very high ground, from 
ninety to a hundred and twenty feet above the level of the river. 
There is an inclined-plane railroad leading up the hill from the 
steamboat-landing, similar to those in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
Hoboken. But the main avenue of approach to the city is-up a 

ide street running parallel with the river. Every conveyance at 
the landing was soon hired. There was not much choice between 
the dilapidated hacks. Up-hill we toiled behind an aged animal 
which was almost as stiff in its joints as the springs of our car- 
riage. The fragrance of flowers greeted us on every side. The 
old-fashioned houses were almost hidden from view by the dense 
foliage of live-oaks, oleanders, persimmons, pecans, and magno- 
lias. The profusion and variety of beautiful and sweet-smelling ° 
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flowers were a surprise to the ladies, just from the regions of 
frost and snow. 

‘Our colored driver’s boy uncovered his head on our passing 
the cathedral, and the father explained that, while not a Catholic 
himself, his wife was, and so, he was glad to say, were all his 
children. He spoke of the sincere admiration which the people 
of Natchez had for Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, who was for 
years the bishop of Natchez. It must have been an act of great 
seli-denial on this prelate’s part to give up his work in this quiet 
city for the troubled see of Cincinnati. The parish schools at- 
tached to St. Mary’s Cathedral, the only Catholic church in 
Natchez, are in the hands of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
forthe boys and of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth for the 
girls, In addition to these is a separate school for colored chil- 
dren. 

The Catholic Church has a great work to do among the 
colored people of the South. Before the war there was but little 
Catholicity in the slave States outside of parts of Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Louisiana. The colored people, where 
not under Catholic influences, were, so far as religion is concerned, 
wholly neglected. Yet they are instinctively a religious people. 
Though they are generally Protestants in name and read the Pro- 
testant Bible—those of them who have been allowed to learn 
reading at all—with a grotesque understanding of the words, they 
have really been left in a state of nature as to religion and 
morals, 

From Natchez down the main care of the inhabitants of both 
banks of the river was the levées. There were several great cre- 
vasses and there were fears of others. Whole regiments of ne- 
groes were from time to time to be seen resting on their arms— 
spades and shovels—listlessly watching the passing steamers or 
engaged in horse-play, and certainly not hard at work. At Baton 
Rouge the Louisiana Military Institute, which had ‘W. T. Sher- 
man for its president until the approach of civil war forced him 
toreturn North to win fame and glory enough for any soldier, 
was as bright and attractive in appearance as ever. Cotton had 
now for a space given way to sugar, and between the orange- 
groves, which grew close to the levée, the sugar-mills on each side 
could be seen to be not more than a mile apart from one another. 

At New Orleans, where we arrived Wednesday noon, ten days 
ater leaving Cincinnati, we parted company with our fellow-pas- 

sengers, and from some of them with muchregret. New Orleans 
18 familiar ground, but it is interesting to strangers nevertheless. 
VOL. XL.— 16 
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In the opinion of its own citizens there is no place that can com. 
pare with it. A New Orleans man away from home and home 
sick sighs for Canal Street. It is a mixture, as are its people, of 
English-speaking America and of eighteenth-century France, But 
it is becoming Americanized and modernized. It is not nearly 
so French as Montreal, though what French it has is of a differ. 
ent stamp from that of the more sturdy, steady Canadian city, 
The New Orleans creole is more like the Gascon, the Montreal 
Canadian like the Norman or Breton. 

There were doubts expressed as to the possibility of getting 
from Algiers, opposite to New Orleans, to Texas by railroad, as the 
flood had swept in above, through Davis’ crevasse, and was rapidly 
pouring in over the flat plantations along the western shore of 
the river. But the railroad accepted us as passengers, and we 
made the venture. The train moved with deliberation but with 
some speed out of Algiers, when there came a warning toot for 
the brakes, and then a full stop. For the three hours following, 
at a speed no faster than a slow horse’s walk, we moved west, 
deeper and deeper into the water, until the ripples washed the 
steps of the cars and threatened to enter the fire-box and leave 
us in the midst of the wide stretch of water that now surrounded 
the train on all sides. Once more on dry land the train sped on, 
and the famished passengers were consoled, though their appe- 
tites were whetted, by handbills that were circulated through the 
cars, announcing that at Morgan City every sort of refreshment 
could be had at three o'clock. The handbills described the rail- 
road restaurant at that point as something that any one not hav- 
ing been at Morgan City before would have thought to differ 
from Delmonico’s in no respect except in being cheaper. Alas! 
Morgan City’s elegant restaurant had no bread that was not 
stale, had no “ Berwick Bay oysters,” no milk, no coffee, no tea. 
The men could endure it for themselves, but they were justly in- 
dignant to think that a railroad company could manage no better 
than to force women and children to go hungry from six in the 
morning till seven at night. 

But during the afternoon some forgot their hunger in the 
interest aroused by the sight of the huge alligators, which lolled 
on fallen trees, or floated lazily about among the thick water 
vegetation of the cypress swamps, within a stone’s throw of the 
car-windows. The trees draped in hanging moss gave a gloomy 
aspect to the surroundings. At nightfall Vermillionville was 
reached, the one oasis of brightness and comfort in this dreary 
line of Louisiana railroad travel. A hotel with a small flower 
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garden between it and the track cheered the hungry travellers. 
There was plenty to eat, and of good quality, well cooked, and 
well served by waiters who pressed us to eat and to call for 
more—a fact ! 

During the night the train crossed the Sabine River, the divi- 
sion-line in by-gone days between New France and New Spain, 
and now the boundary between Louisiana and Texas. Half-past 
seven in the morning brought us to Houston—a great railroad 
centre and a keen rival of Galveston. From Houston the train 
flies over the vast unfenced prairie, sending herds of long-horned 
Texans scampering off. To the left what seems a small forest 
is merely the timber skirting Buffalo Bayou, by which Houston 
hopes some day to share with Galveston the vast maritime com- 
merce expected for Texas in the future. 

After three hours’ ride the breeze becomes distinctly salty, and 
there is barely time to descry ships’ masts near by, and perhaps, 
on the far horizon, a line of black smoke from a steamer, when 
the train enters on the long causeway over which all travel be- 
tween Galveston and the mainland is done. The train goes slow- 
ly over these two miles of piling, but the time appears short, as 
there is much to interest the eye. The West Bay, over which 
the causeway is built, is flecked with white and brown-sailed 
craft. Where the water widens into Galveston Bay the flags of 
all nations wave from the peaks of stately ships laden with valu- 
able cargoes. 

The everlasting colored brother, who, alone of all Americans, 
seems to have caught the true dolce far niente spirit, sits on a 
precariously narrow projection of a pile bobbing for eels or try- 
ing to decoy an unwary grab. The train enters the depot, and, 
twelve days after leaving frost and snow, you are still at home in 
the United States, but in the metropolis of Texas, with a summer 
air and flowers blooming to receive you. 
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A CRITIC OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC, 


THE following remarks appear in an article in the Month 
(London) for July, 1884, entitled “ An Englishman’s Impressions 
of America ”’ : 


“There is another element of American character respecting which ] 
have often asked myself whether it was on the whole prejudicial to Catho- 
licity or not. The independence and self-reliance of American character is 
in many respects an admirable trait. There is so much self-respect in every 
class. The class of ‘ roughs,’ which in England is a very large one, scarcely 
exists at all. Ruffians there are enough and to spare in the big cities, 
thieves and bullies and men who live by violence and dishonesty, But 
one never encounters the boys and young men who are ready to insult the 
passer-by just for the fun of the thing, and who are the curse of some parts 
of London ona Sunday evening. It is one of the best traits in America 
that there is not that barbarous spirit of lawlessness which now and then 


breaks out in Europe. When there is a riot in America it is a displayof . 


popular indignation against some real abuse. It is a protest of the law- 
makers against those who have, in their opinion, set aside and violated the 
Jaw. The Cincinnati riots were an expression of the wrath of the people 
against the judicial corruption or inefficiency which allowed murderers to 
escape unpunished. But while there is no lawlessness, this is because the 
Jaws are the people’s laws. It is the uncrowned king respecting his own 
sceptre. 

“ Now, the church’s laws have a different origin. Though in one sense 
ithey are the people’s laws, yet they are imposed at the same time from 
above, by an authority which cannot be called in question by its subjects. 
American notions respecting law have to be set aside when applied to 
ecclesiastical law. The American view of obedience to civil law is that the 
law is the people’s law, framed by the people’s representatives for the peo- 
ple’s good, and therefore I, as a sensible, self-respecting man, must obey it 
whether I like it or not. I am free to criticise the law and get it abolished, 
if I can; but according to the Constitution of the United States (which I 
regard as the most perfect of all constitutions) I am bound to submit to 
the will of the majority of the people,and I do so as a self-respecting Ameti- 
can citizen. But can I apply the same sort of argument to matters ecclesi- 
astical? Is it a safe attitude, in respect to the church’s laws, to criticise 
them and to wish to get them abolished? Are they my laws in at all the 
same sense in which the laws of my country are my laws, framed by me 
through those who represent me in Congress or in State Legislature ? 

“Hence arises a tendency to resent, in the church’s legislation, her 
attitude of independence of, and irresponsibility to, her members. The 
American is not used to it. It is altogether a foreign notion to the Amen- 
canmind. In the civil order law is the voice of those subject to the law, and 
they can change it when they see fit. In the spiritual order law is in no 
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way dependent on the voice of those subject to the law, and they cannot 
change a tittle of it at their pleasure, This makes it much more difficult 
forthem to submit ; their independence of mind has a tendency to force its 
way into a sphere where independence is inadmissible.” 


We certainly should have preferred to have passed the article 
from which the above is an extract entirely unnoticed, had not a 
non-Catholic religious newspaper made it the basis of certain 
animadversions upon the Catholic Church in the United States. 
This fact but deepened our own conviction and that of one of 
the rulers of the church of God in this country, as expressed to 
us, that, if attention were publicly called to it, it was calculated 
todo harm. It is to be regretted that persons, well-meaning 
onés too, will visit a country differing in many respects from 
their own, and, after a stay that may be counted by days or by 
weeks, take upon themselves the task of giving public counsel 
and warning. The desire to publish what one has actually seen 
and heard on one’s travels is not unnatural; but whence arises 
the desire, after a hurried tour, to deliver public judgment on 
the whole mind of a strange people, and on such perplexing 
points, too, as those where politics and religion come into con- 
tact? We were recently struck and arrested by a sentence ina 
spiritual writer which runs as follows: “ Nous ne pouvons nous 
défaire de notre propre suffisance.”” Perhaps this explains the 
appearance of our latest critic of the great republic and of 
American Catholicity. 

If the critic's views are correct what is the logical result? 
Firstly, that the American government is uncatholic in its princi- 
ples, and, secondly, that the Catholic religion is essentially an anti- 
American institution. If the spirit of a thoroughgoing Ameri- 
can is incompatible with a “safe attitude in respect to the 
church’s laws,” then to distrust the American spirit, to escape 
it, to resist it as far as safe, becomes the duty of the thorough- 
going Catholic. We must not love this government. We must 
all tend towards the reactionary side of politics. The Catholic 
religion, as a faith and as an organization, can have no sympathy 
with our free institutions. Ifthe writer in the Month is right the 
civil and political order of America is at war with our religion; 
and one cause of the wholesale apostasy (according to him) 
quietly but certainly taking place is the Constitution of the 
United States. It therefore becomes the duty of the bishops, 
a soon as prudent, to condemn the essential principles of our 
American republic, and for the whole Catholic people to under- 
take to bring in some other form of government as soon as 
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practicable. The encouragement of alien and unpatriotic ten. 
dencies becomes a duty. If a layman in public life has ideas 
in harmony with the tone of this writer he must retire from 
all participation in public affairs or become a chronic irrecon. 
cilable—sometimes called among us a “sore-head.” Such senti- 
ments in a private citizen will drive him into the big army of 
sluggards who grumble and croak about corruption in politics 
and do nothing to remedy it. If a priest, his preaching and 
writing and general public conduct will display a religion whose 
vital principles are alien to our civil institutions; his influence 
on his people will, if truly Catholic, act upon their minds as a 
disinfectant of American ideas. How we shall bear ourselves in 
the era of social politics just dawning, when the law-making 
power must deal radically with the relations between men and 
money, between moneyed men and mere men, between corpora. 
tion and operative, producer and middleman, it is easy to guess, 
It will not be enough to avoid fanaticism‘and search a solu. 
tion in fundamental ethical principles. No. According to this 
writer’s views we must be all on the strong side; if only to pre- 
vent the people from falling into the delusions incident to free 
politics, the Catholic Church and people must ever train with 
the party of power—always for the side of the purse or the rod, 


always for the palace and never for the hovel. At the very best 


(and here we fancy the writer himself would accept our interpre. 
tation of his meaning) we are to look on this whole matter of free 
institutions in America as an experiment, a dangerous experi- 
ment; the duty of Catholics in political affairs is to stand off 
rather than to take part, for a hearty co-operation might com- 
promise the Catholic name in a failure more or less probable. 
Meantime foreign Catholic publicists may increase the chances 
of a respectable flotsam and jetsam for the church, when the final 
wreck does come, by canvassing the country for subscribers for 
sound Catholic foreign periodicals. 

Such would be the practical effect if the writer’s views were 
based on actual facts. But they are the merest delusions. 
Where and from whom did he learn of this defective temper? 
Was it from bishops and priests? Recent public utterances from 
distinguished representatives of both orders of the clergy breathe 
anything but despondency at our present state. Was it among 
his own brethren of the Society of Jesus? They have been fore- 
most in training our youth, and have ever taught them to love 
and cherish the freedom of their country. The greatest Jesuit 
America ever has had—John Carroll, first archbishop of Balti- 
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more—helped to rock the very cradle of American liberty. The 
article contains much warning concerning the effects of city life 
on our people; and this part of it, even though exaggerated, is 
more reasonable. But from a perverted view of church autho- 
rity we have suffered nothing worthy of mention these two or 
three generations—that is to say, since the nearly forgotten 
church-trustee troubles, and not very much then. Many years of 
experience throughout every part of the United States, scores of 
“tours” longer in duration and more widely extended and more 
leisurely than the writer’s, an intimate personal acquaintance 
with bishops, priests, and people, an habitual and incessant con- 
tact with every class of Catholic Americans—these are our own 
means of information; we set them against the writer’s single 
literary excursion. And we declare that the supremacy of ecclesi- 
astical law is not a temptation among our people; we affirm this 
to be the common sentiment of the American clergy. Perhaps 
it would be otherwise if ecclesiastical law were made a topic for 
public debate by the terms of a concordat, or by a law enforcing 
tithes or requiring the p/acet of the governor or president for the 
publication of pontifical documents, or giving him the nomination 
of bishops and parish priests, or requiring the clergy to depend on 
aparty vote fortheirsalary. But as matters actually stand in this 
country, the church deals directly with her children. Her laws 
have the tenderness of a mother’s love, unprofaned by the threat 
of the policeman’s club to enforce them, and our people love the 
church all the better for it. Indeed, love of the church is about 
the last virtue a fallen Catholic ever gives up. We are in that 
state of things (and we deem it a happy one) where there is the 
least possible admixture of the human element in the church's 
dealing with the people. The burden she lays on them is the 
light one of Christ himself. Self-denial, regular, frequent wor- 
ship of God, humble confession of one’s sins—these are what 
make our religion difficult to flesh and blood in America or else- 
where. But these are not the law of the church; they are di- 
vine law. The law of abstinence on Fridays and during Lent, of 
the hearing of Mass on Sundays, of the yearly confession and 
Easter communion—these and such as these are the most irk- 
some ecclesiastical laws, and they do but designate the times 
and other circumstances for performing the divine law. Indeed, 
these laws and other such laws are hardly felt as of the church’s 
making at all. They are the immemorial and universal methods 
of all who love the savor of heavenly things, of all bent on ob- 
taining the friendship of God. “ Criticising (church) laws,” ques- 
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tions as to who made this or that law, and by what right, have 
little to do with the temper of Catholic minds in the United 
States. The authority of the church is a matter set at rest, 
Men lose the faith among us, as they do anywhere, when brutak 
ized by sensual vice, or corrupted by the love of money, or car. 
ried away by the pride of unbelief in eternal punishment, in the 
immortality of the soul, in the existence of a deity, and not be. 
cause they are not permitted to participate in church law. 
making. The Catholic American who drops off from the church 
does so because her laws assert the sovereignty of God over his 
life. And even when he passes into the ranks of infidels and ag. 
nostics he still echoes the words he hears even them utter: if 
there is any God or any way of bringing him down among men, 
the Catholic Church is the true religion. We challenge any. 
body to show eight millions of Catholics more loyal to the au. 
thority of holy church in the whole: world than the Catholics 
of America. 

There is, however, a class of persons among us to whom the 
status of the church in America is a sore perplexity. They are 
immigrants from the south of Europe. They come from coun- 
tries where governments miscalled paternal still exist, or where 
the evil spirit has managed to set the aspirations of the people 
and the maxims of the Gospel at variance. They can for the 
most part neither understand the church nor the state among us. 
The American idea of civil liberty is that man is free by the gift 
of God’s creation, who made him in the divine image and would 
rule him by the instinct of the divine Spirit. The idea of hu- 
man freedom among the class we mention is a false one; it is the 
license of unbridled sensuality or the humble gratitude of the 
manumitted slave. Such a frame of mind unfits one to be a good 
American citizen. These are the ones who make up our little 
clique of Communists, who by turns annoy and amuse the 
American public. And, alas! they are the only class of Catholics 
who readily give up the Catholic name; the bulk of them never 
go to Mass from the day they land, and they often send their 
children to Protestant mission-schools. But this class of Catho- 
lics took us by surprise, and we hope to be soon in a condition 
to save even them. They need a conversion of a certain kind, 
and when they get it they become as good Catholics as we have 
among us. . 

It is plain, meantime, that America is no place for immigrants 
whose Catholicity has been nurtured by a paternal civil govern- 
ment. Itis no place for Catholics whose souls have been tainted 
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by the false liberalism of southern Europe. Nations where in 
church, state, and family the only praise has been for the one 
yirtue of obedience do not furnish America with the best type 
of foreign-born citizens, or the church in America with practical 
Catholics. On the other hand, the immigrants who make the 
yery best Catholics are those whose inmost souls have craved — 
civil liberty in their own countries and have struggled their 
lives long to obtain civil and political rights. Their church 
has been with them at home and encouraged their aspirations, 
and even furnished them leaders from among the priests and 
bishops; such are the Irish and their children, such the Ger- 
mans of this generation and their children. Those, however, 
who come from a Catholic state where civil and religious affairs 
are so closely allied as to be indistinguishable to the common 
man (or were so governed before recent revolutions), and where 
state and church are under the domination of a body of aristo- 
crats some of whom are lords temporal and some lords spiritual 
—such Catholics are not robust enough for our free atmosphere. 
They are either too delicately nurtured in their spiritual life for 
our workaday world or too headlong in their race for liberty to 
be controlled by our gentle restraints. There isa servile faith 
as well as a servile fear, a satanic independence and a bovine 
obedience—all equally unsuitable for both church and state in 
the United States. On the other hand, the deep loyalty of the 
Irish and their children all over the world to their spiritual 
rulers is one. of the modern glories of the true faith. Yet from 
the dawn of reason they have loathed their civil rulers with every 
noble impulse of their souls, every fibre of their bodies. The 
Germans who come to us from Bismarck’s dominions are men 
and women of unflinching fidelity to the church’s authority, and 
yet criticism, protest, agitation is the one “attitude” of Catho- 
lic Germany in reference to their civil rulers. But in both these 
cases the civil tyranny has not succeeded in involving the church 
in its odium. 

“The independence and self-reliance of American character 
is in many respects an admirable trait,” admits ‘our visitor. 
Then why not hopefully add, Let us pray God that it may be 
sanctified ? Nay, why not show how it has been already demon- 
strated capable of sanctification by the conversion of so many 
men and women among us of the purest American patriotism, 
some of them among the heroes of America’s brightest epochs ? 
Does he know of any force of heresy or atheism capable of with- 
standing six or eight millions of genuine Americans possessed 
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of the true faith and filled with the love of God? The free, 
manly, independent American spirit—oh ! let us see that sanctified 
and the world will soon be redeemed. And sanctified it must 
be, and by this very Catholic Church of America. The American 
will not be crushed into religious shape by any force, lay or 
cleric, nor wheedled into piety by any tricks of politico-reli- 
gious statecraft; nor, in displaying a temper docile to the laws 
of God as interpreted by the church, will he be one whit less 
manly and independent. Why, the truth makes men free in the 
highest sense—the spiritual. Can it be possible, then, that civil 
freedom unfits men for religious truth? If the writer in the 
Month had reminded us that we must seek to make the faith of 
Catholics in America above all things intelligent, his advice 
would have been to the point. Here religion will only flourish 
according as faith grows in enlightenment. Here, therefore, 
the church will have less to do with emphasizing the external 
side of even her own divine life, and will not have much to gain 
from borrowing external aid from the state, but everything to 
do and everything to gain from the religious education of the 
people and the developing of their interior life. In proportion 
as external aids are wanting internal ones must and will be 
applied. The interior iife will be the predominant feature of 
our Catholicity. Law-making and law-enforcing will in future 
have a lower place than ever before in the application of reli- 
gious aids to human aspirations. 

And who can tell? -There are those who think that the future 
of America is that of the whole civilized world, and that the 
destiny of Christianized humanity everywhere is to live in a de- 
mocratic state. Deep thinkers affirm that there is something in 
human nature which demands that men who live in a busy world 
and who can read and write will sooner or later. choose their own 
law-makers in the civil order. Now, friends of the human race 
should be rejoiced that the difficulties attending the development 
of this new order of civilization have been successfully encoun- 
tered in the United States, and that all that is true and just in 
the aspirations of the proletariat of the Old World may find its 
safe expression on this continent and relieve the Old World of 
the instant necessity of revolutionary or despotic expedients. It 
may be the providential destiny of America to solve in advance 
the political and social problems of the Old World. 

Furthermore, Providence has so shaped our civilization as to 
force its defenders back upon Catholic principles. Hence the 
development of the providential constitution of America brings 
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Americans within nearer and nearer reach of Catholic truth. 
Whatever future awaits the human race, this much is certain: the 
march of human intelligence is not towards monarchy and aris- 
tocracy. And it is equally certain that religion and humanity 
will not be divorced. Weare fully persuaded that, in its pro- 
gress towards freedom and independence in material affairs, the 
human race will become apt for a fuller knowledge and deeper 
enjoyment of spiritual things. It must not be disputed that the 
Spirit of God will have a broader field for its influence in propor- 
tion to the intelligence and freedom of the souls of men. Yet 
we suspect that our quondam visitor will admit this only with 
reluctance. We are not surprised. If one’s whole conception 
of the Christian character is that man is fallen so low that mere 
obedience is the sole method of sanctification, that mere au- 
thority is the best and, for the common run of men, the only 
influence efficacious for the elevation of the soul to God, he must 
conclude that aspirations for civil liberty and hopes for the sanc- 
tification of dwellers in a free land are alike illusory. 

But, after all, our traveller has some excuses. A clever 
Frenchman once said that not only is England an island, but 
every Englishman is an island. An Englishman brought up with 
aristocratical notions must feel very insular indeed in visiting the 
United States. It seems to be so, as a matter of fact, for no class 
of European tourists are so much annoyed by our perverse de- 
mocracy. The partisans of the theory that hereditary monarchy 
is the best form of government often find it hard to admit that 
theirs is but one among various opinions, or that it shall be 
deemed an opinion at all; they would like to insist that heredi- 
tary monarchy is ¢he Catholic form of civil polity. The Catholic 
Tory Englishman is addicted to such extravagance. He least of 
all can conceal his conviction that frequent elections, constant 
public discussion of all kinds of political questions, a feeling of 
the responsibility of rulers to the people’s will, must be confined 
to the “aristocracy and gentry.” If it is participated in by all 
classes of the people it is, he thinks, the merest political chaos ; 
and if he is as frank as Englishmen usually are he will add that 
it is essentially uncatholic. Furthermore, he is annoyed, perhaps 
enraged, that we ridicule the monarchical side of the British con- 
stitution as a puerility unworthy of a great people, and that 
the British aristocracy is viewed with something like a feel. 
ing of detestation. No wonder, then, that a Catholic English 
Tory readily takes to gloomy prophecy about us. We. are only 
surprised that this sample of a class so thoroughly impregnated 
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with the persuasion that authority and obedience are the two 
poles of all stable well-being in church and state has been able’ 
to say so much in our favor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE September day had been close and oppressive, but to- 
ward evening a fresh breeze blew up. Little Mrs. Kitchener, 
whose genteel lodging-house commanded a fair view of Boston 
Bay from its back attic windows, heard one of the doors on her 
third-floor landing swinging, with that perpetually recurrent jar 
of the bolt of the lock against the ward which was a torture to 
her sensitive ear. She heard now and then, too, a slight cough 
from the room just above that in which she was occupied with 
her children, and felt morally certain that one of her lodgers, in 
whom she took a special interest, was sitting, in his shirt-sleeves 
and a draught, beside his open window. She knew well that the 
monotonous noise which wearied her did not come from his 
apartment, for Louis Giddings was one of the men who remem- 
ber the trifles which affect other people’s nerves, and had, indeed, 
chiefly commended himself to her affection by a sort of vicarious 
and sympathetic susceptibility to annoyances which, taken in 
themselves, affected him but slightly. 

“ Daughter,” she said, in the gentlest of caressing voices, to 
the elder of the two little ones playing at her feet, “ haven't you 
a mind to save mother a long walk up-stairs? Go all the way 
to the top landing and shut the door that is ajar. And when you 
come down you may stop fora little while in Mr. Giddings’ room, 
if he likes to have you. It is time to put Freddy to sleep. But 
shut his door if you stay there. I cannot have you sitting in a 
draught.” 

Lilly got up with great alacrity, her blush-rose face and small 
but expressive blue eyes lighting with pleasure. 

“T can tell him about my birfday; he'll be glad to know I 
was borned just five years ago this afternoon,” said the little 
coquette, who had begun to “ make eyes” before she was gradu- 
ated from the cradle, and enjoyed few things more than a seat 
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on the knee of Mr. Giddings and the freedom she enjoyed there 
of chattering at her ease. 

Mrs. Kitchener was by no means the sort of woman one would 
have expected to find at the head of a flourishing lodging-house 
ina modest but intensely respectable quarter of the “ American 
Athens.” She was not even a Bostonian, nor, for that matter, a 
Yankee of any of the half-dozen varigties. The daughter of a 
New York Congregationalist minister long departed, and the 
sister of another at present settled over a wealthy Brooklyn 
church, and wealthy himself by virtue of his marriage with a 
rich and fashionable widow, she had been carefully brought up 
in the enjoyment of the social consideration which such profes- 
sional ties usually insure. She married early one of those bril- 
liant ne’er-do-weels of pleasing exterior, charming manners, kind 
heart, and weak will, of whom even those who suffer most 
through their instrumentality say, with a sigh, that they are 
nobody’s enemies but their own. At the time of their marriage 
he had just succeeded to a modest patrimony, and was a lawyer 
by profession, though his practice was as yet inconsiderable. 
Lydia herself had nothing but her education, her social position, 
a loving, warm-hearted, womanly nature, and a pretty face which 
had worn from childhood a prophetically patient, half-sad expres- 
sion; so that the match had been thought a good one for both 
parties. But as the years went by, carrying with them piece- 
meal John Kitchener’s property, which he had neither made 
stationary by prudent investments nor added to by the practice 
of his profession—he never practised anything with persistence 
and success but a guitar and the coloring of successive meer- 
schaums—and bringing little except children, who flourished for 
a year or two and then faded, stricken, as it seemed, by some 
constitutional blight, Lydia’s face grew thinner and whiter and 
more pathetic, while her husband’s gradually assumed an un- 
pleasantly suggestive flush and an altered contour which were 
eloquent of a growing vice still more fatal to prosperity than 
constitutional laziness. 

A downward race is always rapid. Changes of abode, which . 
always went from bad to worse; the pitiful shifts of a poverty 
which still clings fast to respectability ; the pangs of an affection 
to which kind words and caresses are never wanting (for John 
Kitchener was, in his peculiar way, the most affectionate and 
thoughtful of husbands), but which hungers for the solid meat 
of genuine, unselfish, manly care; keener still, perhaps, the re- 
peated wounds inflicted on a heart above all things maternal—all 
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these things grew so familiar to Lydia Kitchener that at the end 
of fifteen years of marriage it seemed to her that she had hada 
century of experience. 

Things were going from bad to worse with her then, in all 
respects but one. She had at last a child who had weathered 
safely the perils of her second summer, and promised, if all went 
well, to be as perfect a picture of health as she already was of 
infantile beauty. The only possible brightness of the future 
seemed to her to centre about that charming little head, and 
that was naturally a brightness already attended by its proper 
shadow, sure to lengthen as the years went on and brought wants 
which the cast-off baby fineries and other half-kind, half-scornful 
doles of wealthy relatives would be inadequate to supply. She 
had often pondered over schemes for helping herself, but had 
been deterred from trying to put any of them into execution, 
partly by the fact that their means had not until now been utterly 
exhausted, and partly by a scruple which possibly did more credit 
to her heart than to her judgment, but which forbade her to rob 
her husband of the responsibility of her support and the illusion 
that he did, in some inadequate manner, provide for it. But 
latterly the pressure of necessity had forced her into burning her 
candle at both ends, spending her days in the care of her house 
and baby and half her nights in fine sewing, and depleting her 
vital forces much more thoroughly than she filled her purse by 
the operation. 

At this juncture, however, a family council was held, the 
result of which was announced to Mrs. Kitchener by her brother. 

“We have been thinking, Elizabeth and I,” he said, “ that 
things ought not to go on in this way any longer. We owna 
house in Boston, the lease of which has just fallen in, and you 
may have it, rent free, if you will go there and live. John’s 
shiftlessness and drinking habits are impairing my usefulness 
very much here; and, besides, I don’t want to see you either 
earning your living or starving under my very nose. The house 
is in a good neighborhood and has been used for boarders, but 
my wife thinks it would be easier and more respectable to let 
your rooms to lodgers. We will all take a hand in fitting you 
out and starting you, and if you can only manage to keep your 
own purse-strings after that I don’t see why you shouldn't do 
well. All that John ever turns his hand to here he can quite as 
well do there, and you will probably be saved from fretting your 
heart out, as you are pretty evidently doing now. Halloo, little 
tot!” picking up the crowing baby as he spoke, and starting her 
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on her road to Banbury Cross, “ whose pink toes are these I see 
sticking out of your shoes?” 

In the crisis of domestic affairs which she had then reached 
Mrs. Kitchener took not many minutes for deliberation. Fifteen 
days later she was settled in her present quarters, where all 
things had since prospered with her. Courageous and prudent, 
and defended by her love for her children from yielding too far 
to the encroachments to which her wifely affection would other- 
wise have made her an easy prey, she led a hard, laborious, but 
not unfruitful life, and had begun to look back with more regret 
than ever to the little ones she had lost in earlier years. There 
had been times when the pangs of wounded motherhood were 
blunted by the reflection that life would have been still more 
difficult if she had been obliged to dread for her boys weaknesses 
like his own as their sole inheritance from their father, and to see 
her girls grow up in the want and shabbiness to which she had 
herself submitted without a murmur. But now, when the spectre 
of debt no longer dogged her, when her daily bread, though 
plain, was never scanty, and for the two little ones still left to 
play about her knees she seemed to foresee a future of respecta- 
bility and comfort, she sometimes wept bitterer tears over the 
memory of the lost than when she first laid them in their coffins. 
Even after settling here she had buried one, and, though she had 
borne another, new-comers, welcome as they always were, could 
never replace their predecessors in that soft, unforgetting heart. 
How many times had she mused with tears over the history of 
the patient patriarch, who, after all his trials, died in wealth and 
peace, the master of flocks and herds more numerous than of 
old, and with children around him to close his failing eyes— 
children his very own, the fruit of his loins and the gladness 
of his heart. Did they ever drive quite out of his remembrance 
that fatal day when the terror-stricken bearer of ill news crushed 
him to the earth, saying, “ Thy children are all dead, and I alone 
have escaped to tell thee”? 

Mrs. Kitchener prayed daily for her husband’s reformation, 
and told herself that she had never ceased to hope for it ; and yet 
her friendly interest in the lodger to whom reference has been 
made was scarcely impaired by her belief that they exercised a 
not altogether salutary influence over each other. Mr. Kitch- 
ener entertained an affectionate admiration for Louis Giddings, 
which the younger man returned, mingled with a half-scornful, 
half-indignant pity. Yet neither one nor all these shades of feel- 
ing were always strong enough to prevent his occasionally lend- 
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ing the other’s weakness the force of a like example. Such 
occasions were rare, it is true, but now and then, when they had 
emptied a whiskey-bottle together, and Kitchener had fallen into 
tearful penitence and Giddings risen to virtuous anger, the one 
would take high grounds as to the moral worthlessness of a man 
who could so neglect a good wife, and the other would swear 
between hiccoughs that Lydia was the best woman God ever 
made, and that he would have hanged himself from remorse long 
ago if he had not been sure she would die of grief for his loss, 
To the poor little wife, always planning ways and means to 
wean her husband from his habitual vice, the presence of this 
special lodger, with his brilliant conversational powers and his 
occasional excesses, sometimes seemed a danger which ought to 
be averted. But the remembrance of days when no such excuse 
existed, and the unacknowledged certainty that her husband's 
fault was the result of hereditary appetite unmodified by princi- 
ple, and neither whetted by company nor allayed by solitude, 
came to the aid of a sympathy which was like divination, and 
which, from the time when Louis Giddings first came to her, 
had inclined her in his favor. He had fallen ill on her hands 
shortly after, and by the time she had nursed him through pneu- 
monia, and petted him’ through the rather long convalescence 
that followed, she had also taken him completely into her 
motherly heart. 

Somehow or other the conviction had fastened on her mind 
that what he sought in drink was occasional forgetfulness and 
not the indulgence of an appetite. If he were happy, she re- 
flected, he would be master of himself for good, as he is now 
for evil. And seeing him with her children, who adored him, 
intercepting sometimes the wistful glances with which he fol- 
lowed them in their plays, she had often thought how well he 
was adapted to the réle of husband and father, and what a pity 
it was that he should be postponing it so long. She had even 
laid little schemes for putting that happiness within his reach— 
had craftily invited one or two pretty girls on visits from her 
old home, and kept an observant eye on others in her new one, 
where, owing to the reputation of her father and the letters she 
had brought from her brother, her standing had been deter- 
mined, in church circles at least, more in accordance with her 
personal merit than her present circumstances. She had her 
labor for her pains so far as Louis Giddings was concerned. 
She found that her parlor was a place tabooed to him when 
there were young girls in it, though at other times his frequent 
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resence there insured that of her husband so invariably that 
something of the domesticity of her early married life seemed to 
have revived with his entrance under her roof. Her wiles were 
so transparent that the object of them, whose observant eyes 
lost little that fell within their range, told her at last, in a jesting 
yoice which had, nevertheless, a ring of intention in it which 
was not lost upon her, that he made of her an exception to her 
sex, all the rest of which he held in hearty detestation. 

“[ don’t believe it,” she answered in the playful way that 
had been natural to her in her girlhood, and which responded 
to his own mood in accordance with some subtle law of per 
sonality that marked him out among men as one who always 
evoked either love or hatred, the best qualities or the worst 
ones of his neighbor, but never left any one who met him entire- 
ly neutral. “You haven't the slightest resemblance to a woman. 
hater. I never saw a man more obviously intended to be the 
husband of a charming wife and the father of a brood of de- 
lightful children.” 

“It is a clear case of practical atheism, you think,”. he replied 
ina tone as light as her own, but rising as he spoke from the 
table, where he had thrown a heap of magazines and papers on 
his entrance, apparently with the intention of spending the even- 
ing beside her fire. ‘‘ Come, Kitchener, I have an appointment 
down-town which I had forgotten. Will you walk?” 

And Mrs. Kitchener saw neither of them again until late the 
next night. She was a woman not at all slow in certain varieties 
of mental arithmetic, and the result of her putting two and two 
together in this case brought her innocent matrimonial specula- 
tions to a definite end. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE object of all this disinterested and friendly solicitude 
was, in fact, a man whom most women would at once have re- 
garded with approbation. Masculinity seemed to envelop him 
like an atmosphere rather than to be expressed by any single trait 
or collection of traits of face or figure; for, though tall and well 
made, his appearance was suggestive neither of redundant physi- 
cal strength nor even of specially robust health. What the word 
womanly connotes when well applied to a member of the gentler 
sex—the presence, that is, in a noticeable degree of those mental, 
moral, and physical qualities which belong to the ideal counter- 
part and complement of man in his integrity, and recall the 
VOL, XL.—17 
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Biblical phrase, ‘“‘To the image of God he created him, male 
and female he created them ”—that the word manly signified 
when applied to him. Sanity and just proportion of body, vigor 
and clearness of intelligence, were what he suggested even to 
the dull of apprehension. For the rest, he pleased or displeased 
according to the beholder’s point of view. Certainly he had 
been well hated, and would have earned Dr. Johnson’s amity by 
his ability to return as well as to inspire that sentiment. He 
was dowered, perhaps, like Tennyson’s poet, with “the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love.” It must be said of 
him that he had too little tolerance for intellectual weakness, 
coupled with too great respect for .merely intellectual strength, 
and was, like the rest of us, in a liability to mistake the touch. 
stone of personal antipathy for an infallible and generally appli- 
cable test of excellence. Yet he was an essentially modest man, 
not rating himself over-highly, although sufficiently conscious of 
his own good points to be able to make the most of them on 
occasion. But his instinctive judgments were so quick and keen, 
and his carelessness to conciliate good opinion where he did not 
entertain it was so great, that his brusqueness not unseldom 
amounted to what he himself called brutality, and earned him 
areputation for arrogance not really deserved. But children 
loved him, and so did the straightforward and the simple among 
their elders when once they had been able to penetrate through 
the veil of shyness and reserve in which he ordinarily wrapped 
himself. 

He had entered Harvard at an age a trifle more advanced 
than usual—a circumstance explained in part by the narrow 
means of a widowed mother who had strained every nerve to 
put the object of his early ambition within his reach, and then 
died before she had the happiness of seeing him attain it. His 
- collegiate career was distinguished, and if he gained a reputation 
for brilliancy rather than for scholarship, that was due to his 
possession in excess of the qualities which secure admiration, 
and not to any defect on the side of solid attainment. He was 
one of the rare people who always become the nucleus of tra- 
dition—their ways, their looks, their attitude toward things in 
general being apt to strike the average beholder as new 
and interesting. Stories began to circulate about him from the 
first, and the memory of him perfumed the class-rooms and 
lingered in the minds of his contemporaries and successors for 
many a year after he himself had passed beyond mortal ken. 
The stories were not always true, perhaps, but they were usually 
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characteristic—if not actually vraz, at least vratsemblable. They 
said of him, for instance, that, being very hard up one year as 
commencement day drew nigh, he put himself in funds by 
writing some twenty or thirty of the essays that went up from 
his class. The professor—an eminent critic in his day—a good 
deal pleased by the general excellence of the themes, said to 
himself nevertheless that three or four of them showed evidence 
of literary skill, clear thinking, and gentle humor which were 
suspicious in the quarters from which they emanated. Pro- 
longed cogitation ended in his summoning Giddings to his 
apartment, where, after complimenting highly the particular 
effort to which his own name was appended, he suddenly sprung 
upon him the question whether he had not aided in the produc- 
tion of three others, which he produced. The ingenuous candor 
of infancy looked out of the young fellow’s blue eyes as he admit- 
ted having given their authors some rather liberal suggestions 
as to matter and manner, and at the same time insinuated, by his 
tone rather than by anything less subtle, his sense of the absur- 
dity of supposing that so keen a critic could be imposed on, 
ever so slightly, by a hand so clumsy as his own. The essays 
by which these three were replaced gained the praise of being 
characteristic for their putative sires, and, so they said, a still far- 
ther addition to his income for their real author. The tale was 
probably apocryphal, but the general credence given it testified 
to the prevalent belief that Giddings could do anything he liked, 
and that the professors would be no match for him whenever he 
chose to pit himself against them. 

There came over him in the course of his senior year a change 
so marked that it attracted general observation. The actual facts 
inthe case never became public property, perhaps because the 
one intimate friend who knew most about the matter took pains 
to spread a fantastically embroidered version of them; but the 
story ran that during the previous vacation he had gone up into 
Canada, where his mother’s family originated, and taken a position 
as teacher, with a view to remedying the chronic depletion of his 
pockets. There he must have fallen successfully in love, for when 
he returned in the autumn a new and peculiar sort of interior 
brightness seemed to shine through him, as if his heart were suf. 
fused with a happiness that irradiated him unaware. He was a 
long-limbed, slender youngster then, of perhaps three-and-twen- 
ty, with a face full of noble and characteristic lines, a pair of 
deep-set, blue eyes under a square, broad forehead overhung 
by shadowy dark hair, and a wide, full-lipped, resolute mouth, 
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capable of ‘passion and of tenderness as well as of sundry other 
expressions less pleasant to consider. The brightness faded as 
time went on and a correspondence, at first noticeably frequent 
for one who had previously received few letters, gradually les. 
sened; but the more than customary vigor and purpose with 
which he had seemed to be prosecuting his work this year did 
not slacken until some sudden and apparently terrible blow pros- 
trated him. He rose from the bed of sickness, which had nearly 
proved the bed of death, the shadow of his old self in appear. 
ance, and in mind and heart another person. His old geniality 
had given place to a savage and ‘sardonic humor—or, since geni- 
ality would never have been the word to describe a disposition 
bright, indeed, and peculiarly open to gentle influences, but never 
prone to what Emerson calls “a mush of concession” in its most 
indulgent mood, perhaps it would be better to say that his 
natural shyness had deepened into impenetrable reserve, and a 
morose and ugly wit, which sent shafts that rankled, took the 
place of the kindly humor that had usually played as harmlessly 
as heat-lightning. This change passed, too, with time, as all 
things’ do, but that was the affair of years. The permanent alter- 
ation was in his will and his ambition, of which the one seemed 
to be extinguished and the other aimless. A brilliant success 
in any career which he might choose had been confidently pre- 
dicted for him, though literature, pure and simple, seemed to be 
that for which his tastes and his abilities best fitted him. Con- 
trary to expectation, he began reading law and was admitted to 
the bar ; but having occupied his briefless interval with some hack 
journalistic and magazine work which had gained him bread and 
so much reputation as was compatible with an invincible disin- 
clination to.publicly avow authorship, nature and circumstan- 
ces had in the end been too many for him, and he was now, if not 
in his proper place, at least in one not many removes from it. 
His old faculty for gaining friends and lovers among his own 
sex had clung to him. Younger men—he himself was not 
yet thirty—attached themselves to him with that affection which 
the royal prophet affirms to be “above that of women,” and 
which he probably preferred to it, for he not only did not seek 
but would under no pretence accept any of the ordinary cour- 
tesies of society. In entering the quarters where we find him 
it had not occurred to him that the keeper of a lodging-house 
could be, in any social sense, other than a sexless creature, whom 
he would regard much as a Southern lady regarded in the old 
days the brawny mulatto who waited on her, and in whose veins: 
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there ran, perhaps, the same blood as her own—as having, that is, 
neither eyes nor ears, neither brains nor heart, except as a beast of 
burden has them. But it was not in him to resist candor and 
kindness, gentleness and simplicity, and his nurse and he, after 
he left the chamber where she had cared for him and where her 
little ones had brightened his convalescence, were friends as fast 
as genuine sympathy and an appreciation which on one side was 
certainly limited by natural capacity, but was, at all events, tho- 
rough as far'as it went, could make them. But the little girl 
was the chief attraction of the house to him. Their moods, if it 
isnot absurd to speak of the moods of a child of five, harmonized 
perfectly, and her flower-like, expressive face; her quick aver- 
sions and slow-growing preferences ; her genius for what he called 
hitting the nail on the head ; her wilfulness, which matched itself 
against all obstacles; her stanch truthfulness, which already found 
apromise so sacred that neither threat nor bribe could induce her 
either to break or to renew one which she had found troublesome; 
above all, her love for himself, at once shy and outspoken, capable 
of feeling jealousy and trying to provoke it, had given her almost 
as strong a hold on his heart as if she had been his own. 

As she slipped down from his knee and vanished from the 
room this evening, on the arrival of one of his friends whom she 
had not yet vouchsafed to take into favor, it was with a sense of 
ownership very like that which complacent fathers feel that he 
said, with a laugh: 

“That is a great little girl, Dick. A dozen years from now, 
if she keeps all her good points and takes on no bad ones, she 
will be safe and dangerous at once—if any woman can be.” 

“They are too safe when they are safe, and too dangerous 
otherwise—isn’t that your theory? I found one of them when I 
went home last month, whom I have been thinking more or less 
about these half-dozen years, as likely to steer true between Scylla 
and Charybdis. I thought she had, too, when I found her sitting 
bareheaded under a tree,‘looking as cool and fresh as a rose, 
and ready to ‘enthuse’ about Tennyson. But when I undertook 
to astonish her young mind and kindle in her breast a benevolent 
anxiety for my welfare by treating her to an artistic hodge-podge 
of science versus religion and what-not, such as we talk here oc- 
casionally, I didn’t more than half like to find her receiving it all 
as coolly as if she had been all over the ground before me. She 
hadn't taken the consecutive steps, for want of opportunity, but 
there she was at the end.” 

“That is the way with the feminine intelligence, my son. 
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Lilly, now—she came up to-night to tell me that this is her 
‘birfday.’ I chaffed her a little—told her I was surprised that a 
girl of her good sense should be so unwise as to havea thing she 
would be sure to regret one of these days. She understands chaff 
generally when it isn’t too expensive, but she had evidently been 
cogitating on birthdays in general. ‘Why, I had to have one, 
she says; ‘everybody has to have a father and mother and be 
borned.’ Then she looks up to the sky yonder and adds, in 
that musing little way she has, *Except God. My mamma says 
he borned himself; and I can’t—J/ can't think how he did it.’” 

Both of them laughed, and then Giddings went on again: 

“The kingdom of doubt seems to be a good deal like that 
other kingdom we read about. The babes and sucklings and 
ragamufhns of this century find their way into it and establish 
squatter sovereignty there before the philosophers and sazants 
have quite made up their minds about the geography of the 
route.” 

“Tt is allright, I suppose ; but, all the same, I can’t quite recon- 
cile myself to it where girls and women are concerned. I don't 
like them too strong-minded or too strong-willed. Kitty Dan- 
forth, now—I showed you a picture one day in my room that I 
made of her when we were both children. It is no bad likeness 
even now. I used to fancy she would be everything that is 
charming; ready to go as far as one would take her, and to stop 
wherever she was told. Her mother was just the sort of wife 
one would like to dream of growing old by—soft-voiced, modest, 
intelligent, self-contained, and always playing second fiddle to 
her husband without thinking of it. He died while I was home, 
and by an accident my father was present at the deathbed. He 
came home and told about the scene that took place between her 
and her daughter just afterward. Miss Kitty stepped down from 
her pedestal in my imagination without great loss of time.” And 
the speaker, whom the reader will have recognized already, went 
on to describe it briefly. 

“ That displeased you, did it?” asked his friend when he had 
finished. ‘“ What else would you have had her say? Ifa crisis 
of feeling or the presence of death does not force the truth out 
of one’s mouth, you may be sure it is because it is never too near 
it under any circumstances.” 

“ Bother truth! I would have liked to see her forget herself 
entirely and not add to her mother's trouble in that unnecessary 
fashion. Why shouldn’t she have told her she would try to 


please her in every way, and got around ‘it kindly? A woman , 
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whose mind is all angles and straight lines is as bad as a woman 
with sharp elbows.” 

“I loved my mother,” said Giddings after a rather long pause. 
«] would have been glad to buy her a year or two more of life 
with ten out of the middle of my own. She was a good woman, 
brought up after the very strictest of all religious fashions, but 
she ran away from school and married my father out of pure 
love when she was hardly more than a child. They were as 
happy as two doves together until he was suddenly killed when 
Iwas about fourteen. He had no beliefs to speak of and had 
gradually unsettled most of hers. When she came to die she 
wanted to go back to them, and I was glad of it, for she was 
evidently timid. But she called me one day, just before the end 
came, and put the question plumply. ‘You have read and 
studied more than I have,’ she said; ‘tell me honestly, do you 
think there has been any revelation? Is there any certainty of a 
life hereafter?’ What could I say?” 

“What did you say ?” 

“| told her that to the best of my knowledge and belief there 
wasnone. She would have had the priest in but for that, and I 
wish to God she had, for the look in her eyes gives me bad dreams 
yet. But truth comes uppermost when one is too hard pushed. 
For my part I would rather run risks with a woman who could 
speak it in a supreme moment like that than trust to the softness 
that thinks first of making things easy. Take my advice, young- 
ster, and let them all alone. When all is said and done, what is the 
best of them but God’s concession to man’s weakness ?” 

“That reminds me,” said the younger man. “J came here to 
give you a message that I forgot when I met you on the Com- 
mon yesterday. It was near slipping my mind again. My 
uncle was summoned professionally to Montreal the day after 
Ireached Albany, and he stopped there and took me with him. 
You remember old Jennings, the millionaire, who used to live 
out near our place? He went back to Canada to end his days, 
80 he said; but the first attack he had of gout in the stomach 
made him conclude to defer the end as long as possible, and, as a 
means to it, to send for Uncle Dick, who had pulled him out of 
several tight places before. He sent for a lawyer, too, and made 
his will. It was a friend of yours—Crawford. Do you remem. 
ber him?” 

“Yes; what about him? Wait a minute until I light up. It 
is getting too dark for comfort.” 

“I happened to get into conversation with him,” went on 
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Norton while the other was fumbling about for matches, “We 
talked about ‘ the States,’ as they say up there, and the quarter | 
came from. He asked if I had ever met you, when I spoke of 
Boston, and when I told him that—well, in short, when I had 
said the usual thing about you, he asked me to tell you, when | 
had a chance, that Mary Lawton was dead. The message sounds 
mysterious, but there it is.”” 

Louis Giddings was crossing the room as this was said, and 
at the moment passed so close to his friend’s chair that their gar. 
ments touched. Richard Norton was a person exceedingly sensi- 
tive to impressions. He said to himself afterward that he could 
have sworn that he received a shock from an electric machine at 
that instant. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST. 
JANUARIUS. 


NARRATIVE OF REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., CANON OF 


DURHAM. 


I HAD ever been most: anxious to see the alleged miracle of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius. I did not, however, hope to see it 
now, as I had been informed that it only took place on a Sunday, or at the 
times when the cardinal archbishop deemed it expedient. To my great 
joy, I learned that one of the days on which the blood is exhibited is the 
Sunday which falls next to the Calends of May. This was yesterday; but 
because it was necessary that one of the royal family should be present, and 
the king could not attend yesterday, one liquefaction had taken place this 
morning, when the king was present; and I am told that another liquefac- 
tion will take place to-morrow, when the king’s brother, the P—— of S—, 
will attend upon the working of the miracle, It was the anniversary of the 
time when the relics of the saint had been removed from Pozzuoli, where 
he was martyred, to Naples. . 

The blood of St. Januarius is preserved in a rich chapel, called the 
Treasury. Mr. Butler, in his Zives of the Saints, imputes the preservation 
of Naples to the intercession of St. Januarius; and Baronius, the distin- 
guished papal historian, assures us that when the blood approaches the 
head, though at some distance from it, as if impatient of the delay of resur- 
rection, and conscious that it is near the fount from whence it sprung and 
to which it is desirous to return, it ceases to remain in a solid state, and 
dissolves and bubbles up, to the great admiration of the spectators. Such 
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is the testimony of Baronius, a cardinal, though not a saint, who is deemed 
by many to be deserving of every credit. Mr. Neumann, of Berlin, on the 
contrary, an eminent chemist, is said to have performed the miracle of the 
liquefaction of indurated blood with all the circumstances of the Neapolitan 
I do not know whether this chemist was a member of the 
Church of Rome or not. So it was, however, that, whether the liquefaction 
was to be regarded as Cardinal Baronius or as Mr. Neumann viewed it, I 
was most anxious to see it. The carriage was ordered early, and we arrived 
at the cathedral by eight o’clock. 

The good, kind canon was waiting for us near the door. 
day, It was the custom at Naples to pay more for a carriage on the festas 
than on other days. My servant had paid the driver the usual fare and 
given him the usual gratuity, He did not, however, know that it was a 
festa. The driver, therefore, followed us into the cathedral and demanded 
more money. ‘The canon assured me that, though it was a festa, the man 
had already received more than he was entitled to. The man still, how- 
ever, persevered in his demand, and I ordered him to be satisfied. I 
thought the canon would have embraced me in his delight, and said: 
“We must not mind the imposition now; we are in the church, and the 
church, you know, is not the place for controversy—ecclesia non locus est 
controversie.”” I mention the anecdote because I believe the circumstance 
procured for me a better place at the altar to see the miracle than I 
should have otherwise attained, even with the intended kindness which had 


It was a festa 


promised me admission within the rails.* 

The canon then took us to the vestry among his brethren. The 
P—— of S——— came in shortly after. With many kind expressions we were 
introduced to his royai highness. After a short conversation in Italian, in 
which Mrs. Townsend again acted as interpreter, the P commanded 
one of his chamberlains to go with us to that part of the church within the 
rails where we could most easily observe the process of the liquefaction, 
and the people, and the whole scene. 

The ceremony began with the Mass. The P 
during this service. He keeps the key of the relics. It seemed to me to be 
a large golden key, richly adorned with emeralds and other jewels. The 
vial in which was the hardened blood was placed on the altar; the jewelled 
bust of St. Januarius, adorned with a most valuable diamond cross, the gift, 
I was told, of Christina, Queen of Spain, was placed next to it. We dis- 
tinctly saw a hard, solid, round, dark red ball, as if of coagulated blood, 
move from side to side of a vessel which the archbishop held up to the 
people. The hardness continued ; the prayers continued. The blood did 
hot melt. A litany was begun, in which the names of saints were repeated, 
and the people took up the chorus, “ Ora pro nobis.’ The blood remained 
solid. The accounts given by so many writers I found to be correct, The 





was not at the altar 





*He appears to have met with kindness and courtesy from all the Catholic dignitaries 
whom he visited, 
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people began to scream, to shout, and to raise their voices angrily louder 
and louder. A French lady, belonging to the P ’s party, was kneeling 
close to us, overpowered with emotion and bathed in tears. She turned 
to Mrs. T. and said: “ Tell me, tell me, is the good God angry with us 
still?” She trembled with agitation; she impatiently called to her husband, 
who was ata distance, tocome nearer: “ Venez ici, Henri; vous ne pouves 
pas voir la,” But he did not move. The people still vociferated; the 
blood did not yet dissolve; it was near nine o’clock. The P——took out 
his watch; he looked at the archbishop. Whether I am right in my opin- 
ion or conviction that he looked very significantly, and that the look was 
returned with equal significance, I cannot so positively say that I could 
affirm it upon my oath; but the watch was taken out and the look given; 
and by the most marvellous coincidence, which renders it uncertain whether 
the sympathy of the blood towards the head, mentioned by Cardinal Baro- 
nius, or the chemical solution of Mr. Neumann, of Berlin, was the cauze of 
the liquefaction, the red, solid mass did at that moment begin to melt, I 
had up to this instant seen the hard substance move from side to side, and 
I now saw the same substance gradually become liquid and flow from side 
to side. The lady near us was mute with solemn delight; the screaming of 
the people ceased. The archbishop passed the glass vial, in which was the 
dissolved substance, to the privileged persons who had been admitted with- 
in the rails of the altar. The lady near us, with many others, kissed it with 
enthusiasm. It was presented to Mrs. Townsend, who put it from her, say- 
ing, “ Vo, no! Sono Protestante/” She could not believe, as her neighbor 
evidently believed. The chemist.Neumann would have been credited more 
than the theologian Baronius. It was taken from before her with a gesti- 
culation which implied displeasure. It was placed before me. I could not 
kiss the vial ; I looked at it steadfastly and earnestly. It was removed, I 
think with another gesticulation, after a short pause, of surprise and anger. 
It was handed round to others; and I believe it was devoutly kissed by 
them all. When it was taken quite round the space within the rails, and to 
the people at the rails, we found, with the P. of S——, that it was time 
to breakfast ; and the same early performance of the miracle permitted us 
both to proceed to our meal. We left the church with feelings which I am 
sure are, and must be, common to many who declare themselves to be 
members of the Church of Rome. I will indulge in no exclamations on the 
impossibility of believing the act we had witnessed to be indeed miraculous; 
I pass by all the thoughts that breathed my horror, and all the words that 
burned with indignation at the system which, taking away the Bible, and 
still claiming to be pure in its teachings and divine in its authority, affirms 
that the Almighty upholds by useless yet by ceaseless miracles its unscrip- 
tural doctrines and all its insupportable pretensions. I quote the words of 
the author of the Lives of the Saints, the zealous defender and admirer of 
the Church of Rome: ‘That these reputed miracles demand no other as- 
sent than that which is due to the evidence on which they rest.” If the lique- 








' a given signal, the hymn of the Ze Deum, intoned by all present, rose in 
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faction of the blood of St. Januarius can be resolved into a chemical process 
there can be no justification, as there is no necessity, for the miracle ( four- 


nal of a Tour in Italy, pp. 204 and 209). 












NARRATIVE OF HENRI CAUVAIN. 








The reliquary is made of silver. It is circular, and in shape resembles 
an enormous watch-case with a crystal front and back. The edges and 
handle are covered with ornaments in relief, which bear traces of having 
been gilt. The reliquary seems to belong to the fifteenth century. 

In its centre, enclosed between the crystal sides above mentioned, are 
two flat vials with rounded edges and with short and narrow necks, one of 
which presents its side and the other its edge to the spectator. These 
vials are quite similar to those which are found in ancient tombs, and which 
are designated under the name of dachrymatoria. While the officiating priest 
exhibits the reliquary a priest holds behind it a lighted candle, which gives 
abundant opportunity to scrutinize closely, and at a distance not exceeding 
two fingers’ breadth, its appearance and contents. 

We examined it several times with the utmost attention, and saw dis- 
linclly what follows: The vial with its side turned towards us was about 
two-thirds full of a brown substance, solid and thoroughly dried up. The 
vial with its edge turned towards us was about one-third full of the same 
substance—the drying up of which, in either vial, seems to have occurred at 
a very remote period. 

Afier having shown the reliquary, in the state above described, not only 
to the cardinal and the ecclesiastics, but also to the strangers who sur- 
rounded him, the canon came down the altar-steps, placed himself before 
the chancel, and, elevating it in his hands, exhibited it—pervaded:as it was 
with the light of the candle held behind—to the assembled multitude. He 
then ascended to the altar, and began in a loud voice to recite prayers, in 
which he was joined by all the persons present. Afterwards, laying the 
reliquary on the mouth and forehead of every one around him, he allowed 
them to kiss it, After twenty-five minutes had elapsed, worn out with 
fatigue, he handed the reliquary to another canon, nearly as aged and fee- 
ble as himself, and knelt, palpitating with emotion, on the altar-steps. The 
canon who took his place began to recite prayers afresh, and the pray- 
ing and exclamations of the crowd were increased twofold, At last, at 
thirty-seven minutes past nine, the officiating priest made a significant 
gesture, while he raised the reliquary above his head. Then, at, as it were, 





































grave and solemnly imposing sound under the vaulted roof of the chapel 
and the vast arches of the cathedral. A shower of flowers fell on the altar. 
Hundreds of birds were set at liberty and flew all over the church, filling the 
air with songs of joy. The miracle had been accomplished. 

Although this scene was of a nature to deeply impress both the imagina- 
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tion and the heart, we are quite certain that we retained all the while our 
self-possession ; and, with the most scrupulous and intensely scrutinizing atten. 
tion, we looked, not once but at six or seven different times, into the reliquary, 
lit up as it was by the light of the candle held behind it. The vial with the 
edge towards us gave no signs of liquefaction; but in the other, placed at 
right angles to it, the transformation undergone by the substance which it 
contained was undeniably evident. The vial had become full of a liquid hav. 
ing the color, the consistency, and the fluidity of blood fresh and drawn from 
the veins of a living man. 

Sceptics will exclaim that it is an imposture. We confine ourselves to 
narrating just what we saw. The miracle of St. Januarius is not an article 
of faith, The reader will form whatever opinion in the matter he chooses; 
but we can affirm that every part of the solemnity seemed to exclude the 
idea of fraud or legerdemain, Our impression in this respect was, we can 
truly say, shared by all the Frenchmen who were with us in the chapel—and 
among them there were many sceptics. We would, besides, remark that this 
prodigy has been going on for many centuries back, that it has continued 
during several revolutions and while Naples was occupied by the French, 
and that, up to the present day, no savant or chemist has been able to 
point out the process by which the result is effected. 


Of course that persistent enemy of the Catholic Church, the 
Szécle, did not fail to controvert and throw ridicule on Cauvain’s 
candid and fair statement, and set one of its funny-editors, 
Taxile Delord, to work to demonstrate to its readers that the 
liquefaction was a mere trick of very easy performance. The 
Courrier des Etats-Unis of October 31, 1856, gives an account of 
the ridiculous result of this foolish attempt. Taxile Delord 
sought a Mr. Louis Peisse, employed editorially on. the same 
paper as Cauvain, and who he knew was devoted to the in- 
vestigation of supernatural subjects, “such as visions, ecstasies, 
hallucinations, miracles, double sight, magnetism, somnambulism,” 
and was then writing a book on these subjects, and asked Peisse 
to help him. Peisse, after having experimented before him, 
in strict accordance therewith gave him the following recipe, 
parts of which I have italicized in order to save comment : 


INFALLIBLE RECIPE FOR THE PRODUCTION OF THE MIRACLE OF 
ST. JANUARIUS. 


Take ten grammes of candle-tallow and dissolve it in twelve grammes of 
ether; mix in it six drops of some red coloring substance, such as vermilion 
or terra sienna, according to your choice. Stir all up in a vessel and pour 
the mixed contents into a vial small enough to fill the hollow of your hand, 
Allow the mixture to solidify; sake the vial, grasp it tightly with your fingers, 
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(you may, if you like, hold it in your pocket). After the lapse of five minutes 
open your fingers and the trick will have been performed. 


The Sidcle must have felt pretty confident that its prejudiced 
readers would not take the trouble to get Cauvain’s narrative 


and read it. 


NARRATIVE OF REV. J. SPENCER NORTHCOTE, 


It does not require any special introduction, the habit of a Jesuit or of 
some other religious order, not even the profession of Catholicism, to gain 
admission to the very best place for witnessing the miracle. I do not, of 
course, mean that it would be easy for a stranger, or indeed for any one 
else, excepting crowned heads, princes of the church, or others for very 
special purposes, to have the relic exposed for his own particular benefit at 
an extraordinary time ; but on the ordinary expositions—that is, on the first 
Sunday in May and daily throughout the octave, the anniversary of the 
translation of the relics; on the 19th of September, the saint’s festival, and 
daily throughout its octave ; and again on the 16th of December, in com- 
memoration of the deliverance of the city from a terrible eruption of Vesu- 
vius—any person who chooses to go into the sacristy half an hour before 
the appointed time, and to introduce himself as a stranger anxious to have 
an opportunity of seeing the liquefaction as closely as possible, is sure to be 
kindly received by the canons and to be placed in as advantageous a posi- 
tion as can be procured for him. Their courtesy to strangers on these occa- 
sions is notorious ; indeed, it is sometimes complained of they are almost too 
indulgent in this particular—indulgent to the prejudice of their own fellow- 
citizens, The first time I went myself I arrived rather late; Prince Borghese 
and his family had preceded me, and, they too being strangers, I could not 
get within the altar-rail. The next morning I returned at an earlier hour, 
and now nobody had precedence of me excepting a French-Canadian 
bishop and his chaplain ; these knelt on the highest altar-step, quite at the 
end, on the epistle side, and I was placed next to them. The head of the 
saint, in a large silver-gilt bust, bearing a mitre and covered with a hand- 
some cape richly ornamented with precious stones, had been already placed 
on the gospel side. By and by the canon came from the sacristy, bringing 
the ampulla, 1 found it exactly as Mabillon had described it, of the same 
dull, darkish glass as the ampud/e of the Roman catacombs. It was enclosed, 
together with another of the same kind but of smgaller dimensions, in a 
round silver reliquary with flat sides of glass. The greatest width of the 
reliquary was about four inches; at one end it had a silver handle less than 
four inches in length, and at the other end it was surmounted by a silver 
crown and cross. A green cord was either passed through the handle or 
fastened round it (I cannot at this moment recollect which) and thrown 
round the neck of the canon; he held it, however, by the handle and in an 
upright position as he brought it to the altar, and as soon as he had knelt 
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there for a moment he turned round and exhibited it to the people in the 
same position, an assistant priest holding a candle behind it, that they might 
see its solid, congealed state. 

The women stationed in the foremost rank without the altar-rails, of 
whom I have already spoken, immediately began, with most loud and dis. 
cordant voices, to scream forth the Credo, the Ave Maria, and the Gloria 
Patri ; whilst the canon, accompanied by the other priest bearing the can. 
dle, came round to give a nearer view of it to those who were within the 
rails ; there may have been eight or ten of us kneeling on the topmost step, 
perfectly close to the canen—so close that those in the centre must have 
been touching his robes, even when he stood with his face to the altar to 
recite the prayers. He began with the bishop on the epistle side, so that I 
was the third person to whom it was brought. It was first held steadily 
before me, then turned upside-down two or three times, so that, the candle 
being immediately behind it, it was impossible that any symptom of motion 
within the glass could have escaped my observation. About two-thirds of 
the vessel seemed to be of a dull, dark-red color, and the remaining portion, 
though far from being so transparent as our modern glass, was evidently 
free from any sort of stain, and quite as clear as any glass of that age that I 
have ever seen. The canon passed it round to all who were kneeling on 
the step, after which, his assistant having with some difficulty silenced the 
vociferous old women, he turned to the altar and recited aloud the Litany 
of Loretto, the people repeating the alternate petitions in the ordinary way. 
Having read the prayers also at the end of the Litany, he again brought 
round the reliquary and exhibited it to us as before. The women saw at 
once that the liquefaction had not taken place, and continued, therefore, in 
the same harsh, unmusical tones, but with increased vehemence, to repeat 
the Credo, Gloria, etc. There certainly was not yet the slightest appear- 
ance of a change; and when the canon had completed his round I saw 
him look at it very carefully himself and shake his head, to denote that it 
had not commenced. As the women, however, were au deau milieu of the 
Creed, he seemed to think it better not to resume the public prayers imme- 
diately, but to wait for a convenient pause. Accordingly he once more ex- 
hibited the relic to the bishop on my right; he may have held it before 
him for a minute, perhaps, certainly not more, when I saw the color rush 
into the good bishop’s face and the tears into his eyes, and guessed imme- 
diately that he had detected some change. The canon saw it also, just 
looked at the relic far a moment to certify himself that it was so, and then 
motioned to the choir to begin the Ze Deum. In less than a minute I was 
looking at it myself, and could distinctly recognize the solid mass slowly 
moving downwards towards the empty part of the vessel, but it seemed 
thick and heavy, not unlike the consistency of treacle. In about five or six 
minutes it had gone the round of the semicircle and returned to the bishop 
again, and by this time it was as liquid as water ; it passed from one side 
of the vessel to the other freely and immediately as water might do, leaving 
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the other part of the vessel perfectly empty ; it no longer seemed to be either 
thick or heavy, but was in every respect like natural, fresh blood. 


NARRATIVE OF REV. JOHN VIRTUE. 


In the month of September, 1849, I visited Naples. Being there at the 
time of the festival of St. Januarius (September 19), I felt anxious to wit- 
ness, if possible, the miracle of the liquefaction of his blood; not that I for an 
instant doubted the miracle, but I was anxious to be able to add my own 
testimony when an occasion like the present should call for it. 

In pursuance of my object I called at the cathedral a few days before 
the feast, in company with a friend who knew one of the canons, I was 
courteously offered a place as near to the relic as it was possible to be— 
namely, on the top step of the altar. On the day of the festival, the rgth, 
I arrived too late to witness the actual liquefaction, but saw the blood after 
it had taken place. I was more fortunate on the 21st, and arrived in good 
time at the cathedral. By the kindness of the canon above mentioned I 
was admitted within the rails of the chapel of the Teons, as it is called, 
where the miracle takes place, After waiting some time the silver bust en- 
closing the head of the saint was brought out and placed upon the altar to 
the right of the crucifix, I then took my place on the top step of the altar, 
and was second or third from the right-hand corner facing the altar. Pre- 
sently one of the canons appeared from the sacristy and went to a taber- 
nacle at the back of the altar to get the vial containing the blood. He 
came around with it, beginning at the end of the altar where I was, so that 
I had the first glimpse of it as it came into the presence of the head of St. 
Januarius, It was held by the two ends of the reliquary, to which was at- 
tached a silk cord hanging to the neck of the canon who showed it. His 
hands were not near the glass vial itself, which, being hung like an hour-glass, 
had the smallest possible connection with the frame that supported it. 
As the relic was slowly carried past me it was turned upside-down and 
every way about. Within the glass tube or vial was a dark-colored sub- 
stance like dried blood, and which, if it had been liquid, must have moved 
during the turning-about of the glass. No such result, however, took place. 
It was carried past me to the other end of the step, and back again the same 
way, As yet no liquefaction took place. As it passed me the third time I 
saw distinctly the blood begin to trickle down the side of the glass, and as 
it went on I followed it with my eyes and saw it increase in fluidity. It 
was again brought past me, and now I saw it bubbling and increasing in 
Volume, so that it was presently quite liquefied; and instead of, as at first, 
Occupying a small space in the glass, it now more than half filled it. Now, 
as far as human testimony could go, I had the strongest reason to believe in 
the reality of the miracle. 

Protestants are ready enough to say it is impossible, it must be an im- 
posture, etc. But I would humbly submit, if it is an imposture, how is 
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it done? That has never been explained yet by any objector, In fine ] 
would say that viewing the matter, not, of course, as an infidel, who dene 
the possibility of miracles, but as one exafnining the matter and according 
to the rules of human evidence, either it is a real miracle or those who jug. 
gle it perform one still greater in succeeding in and maintaining a deception, 
not for a few years in the so-called dark ages, but through several centuries, 
down to the present epoch of dazzling, or blinding (?), illumination of the 
nineteenth century. 


The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius has become so 
notorious that certain parallel cases of the liquefaction of the 
blood of other saints, claimed to be equally certain and superna. 
tura!, though not so perfectly attested, are but little heard of, 
Rev. J. S. Northcote, in his letter to the Ramébler from which the 
foregoing narrative has been taken, gives an account of these, 
mentioning the testimony which he obtained in regard to them, 
and which will doubtless be of interest to the generality of read. 
ers. This subject is a curious one, about which reliable informa. 
tion is not easy to get. 

“Tt is stated, then, in books, and repeated by persons who cer. 
tainly have had opportunities of ascertaining the facts, that a 
portion of the blood which issued from the side of St. Francis 
and is preserved at Rieti, as well as another. portion preserved in 
the church of the SS. Stimmate at Rome, liquefies annually on the 
17th of September.” 

The same thing is said to happen on the 27th of July to “a 
portion of the blood of St. Pantaleon, preserved in the Chiesa 
Nuova at Rome.” 

“In the church of S. Agostino at Terni, a city within the 
States of the Church, which was the seat of a Christian bishopric 
as long ago as the middle of the second century, there is a relic 
of the blood of St. Peter that is said to liquefy and boil every 
year from the first to the second vespers of the apostle’s feast.” 
According to the testimony of one who saw it in the year 1847, 
it is contained in a vessel of thin glass “ apparently similar to the 
old glass vessels of the Catacombs”’; and _ his testimony was cor- 
roborated to Northcote by that of another person who was pre- 
sent at the same time. 

In the church of Sta. Patrizia in Naples the blood of that 
saint is said to be always solid during every day of the year but 
the 25th of August, the day of her feast, when it regularly lique- 
fies. In 1847 certain English Catholic priests, friends of North- 
cote, who had been taken on purpose to see the liquefaction, ar- 
rived after it had taken place. The fact of the general solidity 
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of this relic and its occasional liquefaction is also attested to by 
Silvestro Petra Sancta, a learned Jesuit, whoin the middle of the 
seventeenth century published a valuable and interesting work 
entitled Thaumasia vere Religtonts contra Perfidiam Sectarum. 

“In the Gesti Vecchio, in the same city, there is a small por- 
tion of the blood of St. Aloysius preserved in a tabernacle upon 
the altar of one of the private chapels.” Ona bitterly cold morn- 
ing,on the 31st of December, 1849, Northcote, incompany with a 
French missionary- -bishop from China, Monseigneur de Verolles, 
and a party of five or six others, French and English, were wit- 
nesses of the liquefaction, of which he gives full particulars. 

High up in the mountain, above the town of Amalfi, on the 
bay of Salerno, and more immediately above the beautiful vil- 
lage of Atrani, is the small town of Ravello, which in the middle 
ages was an episcopal city of considerable importance with a 
population of some 35,000 souls. In the principal church of this 
town is kept the blood of St. Pantaleon, which, from a hard, con- 
gealed state, is said to become liquid during the octave of the 
saint’s festival, also whenever the Blessed Sacrament is exposed 
in its presence or when any relic of the true cross is brought be- 
fore it. The vial containing the blood is kept in a small, square 
aperture, closed by a door, in the wall above the high altar, and 
to this aperture there is access in the rear by a little staircase at 
the back of the altar behind this wall and there is another door 
corresponding to the one in front. The vial, which is of darkish 
glass, is between two strong iron gratings, one in front and one 
in the rear, both let into the wall. The vial cannot, therefore, 
be manipulated, noreven touched. “In order to see the relic 
clearly you light a small taper and pass it through the bars.” 
Early in the month of September, 1843, an English priest, one of 
the monsignori attached to the Papal Court and who afterwards 
joined the congregation of Redemptorists in England, went in 
company with an Italian priest from La Casa to Ravello ex 
pressly to see the miracle. The monsignor wrote to Northcote, 
at his request, a detailed account of the liquefaction, which im- 
mediately took place when two relics of the holy cross were 
brought near to the vial. 

I can think of no better or more appropriate conclusion to these 
narratives than to quote the beautiful lines with which Northcote 
closes his : 


Truly may we conclude with St. Augustine :* “ A great testimony does the 


*Serm, cclxxxv. In Nat. Martyr, Vincent, vol. v. col. 1631, ed. Paris. 
VOL, XL,—18 
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Lord furnish to his martyrs, to those who have borne witness for him, in that 
he ruled their hearts during the fight and does not desert their bodies when 
they aredead. Truly,‘ precious in the sight of God is the death of his saints,’ 
when not even the corruptible flesh is contemned, though life have desta 
it; and though the invisible soul have gone forth out of the visible body, 
yet the dwelling-place of his servant is preserved by the care of the Lord, 
and is honored by the faithful among his fellow-servants to the glory of the 
Lord, For what does God, by performing marvellous things in the bodies 
of the saints who are dead, but furnjsh a clear testimony that what dies per- 
ishes not to him, and that it may hence be understood in what honor he 
holds the souls of them that were slain for him, since even their inanimate 
flesh is made famous by so mighty an operation of the Divinity ?” 





A TRUE REFORMER-—-NICHOLAS KREBS. 


IT is impossible to find any period or any place in the history 
of the church entirely free from imperfection. The human as- 
serts itself in the country parish as well as in the papal palace, 
under the purple as well as under the black cassock. From the 
twelve apostles down, from impulsive Peter and treacherous 
Judas to the latest imprudent ruler of a see or betrayer of the 
faith, the human runs alongside the divine both in and out of 
the sanctuary. This universal fact, obtruding itself on the atten- 
tion of the contemporary observer as well as on the eyes of the 
reader of ecclesiastical annals, gives the key to all the heresies, 
schisms, and scandals inthe church. It is a congregation of men, 
not of angels. The subject and the ruler have both the same 
imperfect nature inherited from Adam, and, although regene- 
rated by Christ, still bearing the traces of the original fall. 

This innate imperfection often leads the subject into revolt 
and his superior into rashness. Which of these defects works 
the greater mischief it would be difficult to say. But as the 
position of a superior is the more important, it is more neces- 
sary for him to guard against the weaknesses of his nature and 
the danger of imprudence in governing his flock. If prudence 
had always guided the counsels of authority, would scandals have 
been so many? If patience had always tempered zeal, would re- 
volts have been so frequent? 

We are led into this train of thought by reading the life of 
that celebrated Roman cardinal of the fifteenth century known 
to polite literature as Cardinal Cusanus, but to his father and 
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plain German countrymen as Nicholas Krebs, or Nicholas von 
Cues. He was the son of a Moselle fisherman from Cues, a vil- 
lage near Triers. His character is the type of the true reformer, 
and if he had found full co-operation in his labors among the 
clergy and laity of his time the conflagration lit by Luther would 
have found few materials to burn in Germany. 

The fifteenth century was one of scandal. The human ele- 
ment in the church, owing to the interference of the lay power 
in the sanctuary, was producing its usual results around the 
throne and around the altar. Nicholas saw the ignorance and 
saw the immorality. Hesaw the abuses in the monasteries and 
episcopal palaces. But he was a true reformer and not a 
“crank,” as we say in modern expressive phrase. Instead of 
imprudently denouncing or petulantly criticising; instead of 
ridiculing or sneering, like Erasmus and Von Hutten; instead of 
turning rebél to authority and thus making things worse by re- 
volt and schism, he piously set to work to remedy the disease 
under law, under obedience, and yet by radical treatment. He 
began his work in the year 1451 during the pontificate of Nicho- 
las V., continued it during the reign of Calixtus III., and finished 
it and his life in the same year in which that other famous 
scholar, Pius II. (AZneas Sylvius), died—a.D. 1464. The princi- 
ple upon which Von Cues based his reform in Germany was 
essentially Catholic. He wanted to purify and renew, not to de- 
stroy or upset. He insisted that men should not modify sanctity 
or change the methods of justification, but that holiness should 
change men. All was to be done under obedience to the powers 
that be. If they lacked zeal to co-operate he was patient and 
willing to wait, trusting in Providence to solve the difficulty. If 
the abuse was‘crying, rather than subvert authority, the corner- 
stone of order and discipline, he patiently prayed and waited. 

A true reformer, he began by reforming himself. He knew 
the scandals in high places. Why mince about what was then 
s0 plain and public? Abbots and bishops were negligent. In 
the neighboring city of Strassburg its bishop had not pontificated 
for years. Many of the clergy were ignorant and the people 
neglected. Krebs became a model of every priestly virtue. He 
setan example of residence to the prelates. He remained at 
home. He preached to the clergy as well as to the people; 
and his practice was in conformity to his precept. Simple in 
manner, avoiding pomp or display, indefatigable in teaching, con- 
soling, and edifying, a real father of the poor, he went through 
Germany, from one end to the other, in years of missionary labor. 
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The people loved him and contrasted his conduct with that of 
his disedifying brethren. He reformed church discipline as far 
as possible. All was done with the consent and approval of the 
popes. He insisted on a higher education of the clergy; for he 
knew that an ignorant is but one remove from a scandalous 
priesthood, and that although learning by itself never makes 
saints, yet ignorance surely makes sinners. He insisted that the 
peasants should be instructed in catechism, and organized classes 
and teachers for the purpose. He compelled the clergy to 
preach to the people and instruct them in the principles of Chis. 
tian faith and morals; and he punished the priests who neglected 
this important duty. He held provincial councils in Salzburg, 
Magdeburg, Mayence, and Cologne; he made frequent pastoral 
visitations to the monasteries and convents, and thus awakened 
religion wherever he went. The evidences of his zeal are still 
shown in these old cities, most of which have remained loyal to 
the old faith to this day. He proposed a plan of general refor- 
mation to Pope Pius II. ; and this writing shows how deeply he 
felt the abuses that everywhere prevailed, yet how loyal he was 
to authority and how averse he was to the folly and the crime of 
attempting to disturb its sacred foundations. The zeal of Krebs 
took in the Roman court itself as well as the most insignificant 
convent; but he was loyal and respectful, and never forgot his 
duty as a priest or his obedience as a cardinal. How unlike the 
“cranks” who assume to be reformers now! How unlike Curci! 
{ The abbot John Trithemius, writing of Von Cues at the end 
of the fifteenth century, says: 


“Nicholas von Cues appeared in Germany like an angel of light and 
peace amid the surrounding darkness and desolation, re-established the 
unity of the church there and the authority of its supreme head, and scat- 
tered everywhere the seeds of a new life. A part bore no fruit through 
the hard-heartedness of men; another part blossomed, but soon withered 
through the sloth and laxity of many, while a large portion bore fruits 
which we still perceive and enjoy. He was a man of faith and of charity, 
an apostle of piety and of learning. His intellect embraced all the do- 
mains of science; but all his learning came from God and had no other 
aim than His glory and the edification and improvement of mankind. We 
can therefore learn true wisdom from his science.” * 

“ Science and the contemplation of truth with the eye of the mind al- 
ways give pleasure,” wrote Von Cues. “The older a man becomes the 
more they delight him and fill him with the desire to possess truth. As 
the heart lives only in love, so the mind lives only in the circle of science 
and truth. As in all seasons of the year and in all labors of the day the 


*Apud Janssen, Die Aligemeinen Zustande des Deutschen Volkes, erstes band, Pp. 4- 
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bodily eye is guided by the light of heaven, so the eye of the intelligence is 
ever illumined from the source of the true and the beautiful, and by the 
teaching of centuries and the lore of antiquity. These should we study, 
not forgetting, however, the mysteries of matter which surround us in this 
mundane sphere. But let our study be with humility; for humility alone 
gives utility to knowledge, humility alone makes us great.” 


Von Cues especially aimed at reforming ecclesiastical studies. 
He insisted on the teaching of the great scholastics in colleges, 
universities, and monasteries, and on the profound study of the 
Scriptures by every ecclesiastic. He was utterly opposed to 
the superficial or to the quibble. He attacked false mysticism 
and unveiled the insidious pantheism of some mystical writers. 
He urged the study of philosophy, especially of Christian meta- 
physics—he himself being a profound philosopher as well as a 
theologian. Yet his method of discussion and polemics was es- 
sentially irenical. This appears evident in his great work on 
The Settlement of all Disputes about Religion in a Peaceful Way.* 
The plan of this work is to give a full view of religious truth 
and persuade all mankind to embrace it in the unity of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the only true world-religion (Weltre- 
ligion). 

Von Cues, not content with urging a reform in the theo- 
logical curriculum of studies, insisted that the clergy should 
study the natural sciences also. A priest, according to him, 
ought to be a leader in Israel. His lips should guard wisdom, 
and the people should be able to seek the law from him in 
safety. Religion should rule the world; and although he did 
not deem it essential for a priest to be a great naturalist, yet he 
wished the clergy to be versed in the natural sciences, so as 
not to be ashamed or afraid in the presence of their votaries, 
who are too often, alas! the assailers of Christian faith. He 
was a distinguished mathematician and astronomer himself. 
He was the first who, almost a century before Copernicus, had 
the courage and the knowledge to assert that the earth turned 
on its axis with continual motion. He wrote a learned treatise 
on the correction of the Julian calendar. He led the band of 
astronomers who since his time have explored the realms of the 
stars and the motions of the heavenly bodies. He was the friend 
and patron of George von Peuerbach and of John Miller, the 
two founders in Germany of the new school of scientists and 
the fathers of mathematical and observed astronomy. 

Further, he insisted on the study of classic literature. Many 


* Die Beilegung aller Religionsstreitighe:ten auf friedlichem Wege. 
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of the monks had grown lazy and ignorant. Some of the secu. 
lar clergy were deficient in Latin and Greek. Von Cues urgéd 
on them the obligation of knowing better the masterpieces of 
pagan antiquity. He knew that there was nothing in the clas. 
sics, properly understood, to injure Christian faith, and that 
the grand thoughts and beautiful style of Homer, Sophocles, 
Plato, and Demosthenes, or of Virgil, Tacitus, and Cicero, help 
to cultivate the mind and give side-lights to Christian truth. In 
Italy he had studied attentively both Plato and Aristotle. 
Wherever Von Cues could he introduced the works of the 
latter philosopher, and was inflamed with zeal for the propaga. 
tion of classical learning everywhere. He helped poor scholars, 
He urged their zeal when it flagged in the pursuit of know. 
ledge. He collected many Greek manuscripts on the occasion 
of a voyage to Constantinople, and never tired of studying the 
grand and sonorous verse of Homer, even though engaged in 
the sacred work of the ministry. The art of printing, recently 
discovered, was of great use to him in his literary labors. His 
zeal for the study of Greek and Latin among the youth of Ger. 
many was emulated after his death (in 1464) by Rudolf Agricola. 

It is such men as Cardinal Cusa and Cardinal Borromeo 
who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries refute the calumnies 
of the sham reformers Luther and Melanchthon, and show us 
what true reformers should be, and serve as models for them to 
imitate. A study of their lives and works is the best teacher of 
those who desire to correct abuses, if there are any, in the 
church, or whose zeal prompts them to elevate the tone of the 
clergy and of the laity either in education, discipline, or morals. 
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THE WoRKS OF ORESTES A. BROWNSON. Collected and arranged by Henry 
F. Brownson. Vol. XI. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse. 


This volume of Dr. Brownson’s works contains essays on subjects be- 
longing to the debatable ground between politics and religion. Whatever 
one may think of the opinions advocated, he will find here some of the 
finest specimens of the great author's style. It is, indeed, a model style. 
The English language in Dr. Brownson’s grasp is a weapon to slay and a 
talisman to raise to life. Never was argumentation made more delightful 
reading ; never did a teacher instruct more by the aid of his pupil's highest 
faculties. It is, indeed, a most enviable gift to be able to so write, or rather 
to be able so to think, discern, judge, penetrate, decide concerning the 
greatest topics of the human understanding, and then to clothe one’s con- 
clusions in language as adequate to express as human language well can be. 
Clearness, force, purity, vividness, loftiness, are terms applicable to Dr. 
Brownson’s literary style. True, besides the higher class of students of 
fine writing, the general reading public will not study him or any such order 
of men merely for the sake of his literary excellences. The pleasures of 
the imagination and of narrative are not to be found in Dr. Brownson. 
But let one have any shadow of interest in the great questions he treats, 
and every page displays the possession of a style which is the rarest of 
literary gifts. For his writing, being colorless of those lesser beauties which 
catch the eye but to arrest its deepest glances, and absolutely free from the 
least obscurity, becomes the instinctive expression of a most enlightened 
mind. It isa magnetic medium uniting the master’s personality, the dis- 
ciple’s understanding, and the subject’s essence. Cardinal Newman, we 
may believe, possesses this supreme rhetoric in perhaps even a higher de- 
gree, but so much can be said of few other writers of English prose. The 
late George Ripley, in our opinion the best judge of literature in our country 
or elsewhere, assured us that there were passages in Dr. Brownson which 
could not be surpassed in the whole range of English literature. 

The editor has prefixed to this volume a preface explaining a change 
which at one time seemed to have occurred in Dr. Brownson's views on 
questions whose bearing is both religious and political—a matter which 
involved him in domestic controversy at times rather warm. Doubtless 
the explanation, is satisfactory, especially for the new generation of readers. 
We commend it to the attention of all who wish to be acquainted with the 
pure motives which influenced Dr. Brownson’s public life. We do not 
know how well the editor's labor of love in getting out this work is being 
rewarded by the Catholic public. But this we know: the priest or intelli- 
gent layman who does not buy these volumes will lack one of the best aids 
to an intelligent comprehension of the first principles of religion and of 
higher politics. It is, besides, an error to fancy that because one has the 
old copies of Brownson's Review he has all that these volumes contain. 
The author wrote some of his best articles in other periodicals, and some 
of the highest flights of his mind only appeared in book-form. 

We think that the last essay in this volume, “ The Mission of America,”’ 
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is one of the finest specimens of English the author ever penned; and it 
is the free, luminous, vigorous treatment of a subject still of the freshest 
interest. We cannot help quoting a few lines from it, willing to give the 
space in the hope that these few drops may but excite such a thirst in the 
reader that he will go to the fountain itself and drink to his full content 
ment: 

‘* We insist, indeed, on the duty of all Catholic citizens, whether natural born or naturalized, 
to be, or to make themselves, thorough-going Americans ; but to be Americans is to understand 
and love American institutions, to understand and love the American mission, to understand 
and love American liberty, to understand and love American principles and interests, and to use 
with a free and manly spirit the advantages of American citizenship to advance the cause of reli- 
gion and civilization. Those who will not be Americans in this sense we disown, we hold to be 
‘ outside barbarians’ and not within the pale of the American order, They have no business 
here, and the sooner they leave us the better. They have no lot or part in our work, no part or 
lot in the American mission, But whoever does his best to be in this sense an American, who- 
ever is devoted to true American interests and is fired with a noble ambition to promote the 
glory of America, we embrace as a countryman, wherever he was born or reared; we hold him 
to be our fellow-laborer, and to him we make ourappeal. To all such we say, Here isa glorious 
work to be done, in which you may perform a glorious part—a work which you will be doing 
whenever preparing yourself for your part as Catholics, as citizens, or as men ; to which every 
noble sentiment you cherish, every generous sacrifice you make, every disinterested act you per- 
form, every prayer you breathe even in secret, every living word you drop from your lips will 
contribute, The field is as broad as your activity, the work as high as your ambition, as great 
‘as your thought, You may, if you will, add a nation, a nation destined to rule the future, to 
your church, and to the world a new civilization. You may bring faith to the doubting, hope 
to the desponding, and peace to the troubled ; send freedom to the down-trodden millions of the 
Old World, redeem long-oppressed continents, and fill with joy the broken-hearted friends of 
the human race, Let each one work’in his own sphere, according to his ability and opportunity, 
but always with a view to the greater glory of God, and with a firm reliance on him for support, 
and ultimate success,” 

The publisher's work has been especially well done in the get-up of this 
volume. 


THE FAITH OF CATHOLICS CONFIRMED BY SCRIPTURE AND ATTESTED BY 
THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. Three 
vols. 8vo. With preface by the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, D.D. 
New York: Pustet & Co. 

This valuable compilation, made by the Rev. Fathers Berington and 

Kirk in the early part of this century and recast and edited by Rev. J. 

Waterworth some forty years ago, has just been reprinted with a preface 

by Right Rev. Monsignor Capel. The plan of the book is first to state in 

a proposition a Catholic doctrine, then to give the passages of Scripture 

confirming it, and lastly extracts from the Fathers of the first five cen- 

turies. Doubtful readings and difficult passages are given in the original lan- 
guage at the foot of the page. There has been added an appendix containing 

Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne’s summary of the Fathers on the Immaculate 

Conception, and also the full text of the Vatican Dogmatic Constitution, 

“Pastor zternus.” Chronological lists of the popes, of the councils, of the 

ecclesiastical writers of the period completethe work. It has been carefully 

printed in type and on paper like the last London edition, and is to be pub- 
lished by private subscription ata price a little less than the book was sold for 
in England. We hail the work as a valuable addition to our Catholic publica- 
tions. Not only will it be of service to our seminarists, to our teachers, and 

‘to intelligent Catholics, but also it will enable Episcopalians to see in form 

of a compendium the teachings of the Fathers of the “ undivided church. 
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Tae CATHOLIC HYMNAL; containing Hymns for Congregational and 
Home use, and the Vesper Psalms, the Office of Compline, the Litanies, 
Hymns at Benediction, etc. The Tunes by Rev. Alfred Young, priest of 
the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. The words original and se- , 
lected. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates. 

This superb volume appears too late for us to give that extended criti- 
cal notice of it which from even a casual glance at its pages it evidently 
merits. We know of no such complete hymnal in the English language 
forthe use of Catholics. The first paragraph of its preface may be aptly 
quoted here: 

“Congregational singing is known to be one of the most powerful means of awakening the 
religious emotions of the people, while at the same time doctrinal truths, contained in the hymns, 
are deeply impressed upon the minds of those who thus proclaim in public their faith and the 
devout sentiments of their hearts. If people can be got to sing in praise of any project or prin- 
ciple, it is easy to arouse their enthusiasm in its favor, If they sing about anything, it is be- 
cause they love it, All agree that if congregational singing were done with spirit it would be a 
most powerful auxiliary to the priest. It would aid him very much in the work of instruction 
and exhortation, which, for the want of some such help, he is obliged to supply by extraordinary 
preaching, numerous instructions, and spiritual conferences, 

“ All, too, have felt the want of such singing at special Lenten services, during retreats and 
missions, at Low Masses, and at the meetings of sodalities established in parishes, and in our 
colleges and convent-schools. The best effort hitherto made has been to have a few hymns suit- 
able for children’s use sung by children, to which the older people pay little or no attention, 

“ The present hymnal, carefully compiled with the aforementioned purposes in view, is 
offered to the reverend clergy and to superiors of our educational institutions with the confi- 
dent assurance that it will realize much that has been deemed desirable in a hymn-book for 
general use,” 


We learn that several of the hymns, printed from advanced sheets, 
were successfully taught to, and sung with great enthusiasm by, the people 
of the Paulist fathers’ congregation last Lent. 


HistoRICAL SKETCH OF THE PERSECUTIONS SUFFERED BY THE CATHO- 
LICS OF IRELAND UNDER THE RULE OF CROMWELL AND THE PURI- 
TANS. By the Most Rev. Patrick Francis Moran, D.D., Archbishop 
of Sydney. 12mo, 680 pages. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1884. (For 
sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


The distinguished Irish prelate and indefatigable student who has just 
been promoted’ from his native see of Ossory to the archbishopric of 
Sydney has issued in one volume an amplified edition of his historical 
sketch of the persecutions of Irish Catholics in the terrible seventeenth 
century. Dr. Moran’s services to the history of his country are only 
second to his services to the church, and the present book is not the least 
in importance of the many monuments of his historical zeal. It is mainly 
awork of original research, being compiled from unpublished contempo- 
tary writings and from printed works rarely to be met with. The greater 
part of it was written as an introduction to the author’s AZemozrs of Dr. 
Plunket ; but it is now much enlarged and contains many new documents. 

Dr. Moran anticipates a kind of criticism that a work like this is sure 
toencounter. He says: 

“Though the practice of the Catholic Church and the experience of the past ages show 
that great edification is derived from the history of those who suffered for the truth, and the 
faithful are encouraged to constancy and patience in the time of trial by remembering the sac- 
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rifices made by others in its defence, yet there are some who seem to think otherwise, and who 
will not fail to condemn the historical sketch now presented to the public, Why, they say 
do you occupy yourself with penal laws and the confiscation of property, why record the 
massacre of so many Catholics? Such unpleasant recollections ought not to be preserved, It 
is the tendency of the present age to repair the wrongs of past times and to heal the wounds 
then inflicted—why put yourself in opposition to so praiseworthy a spirit ? Why not let past 
grievances be forgotten ? 

‘In reply perhaps it would not be out of place to examine whether the present age is so 
liberal as it pretends, or whether the Catholic religion, and the Catholic people in general—and 
the poor especially—have been treated in Ireland with such generosity as to make them forget 
all past grievances. it might also be asked whether the spirit of former times is not still active, 
and still tending to obtain by indirect and occult means the same ends which were so long 
sought for by open persecution.” 


But, passing over such questions, Dr. Moran observes that motives of 
prudence or feeiings of delicacy did not prevent the early Christian 
writers from recording innumerable deeds of pagan cruelty and describing 
the noble constancy and courage of their persecuted brethren. 

‘* Every Christian felt that the propagation or preservation of his religion in the midst of 
trials and sufferings was a proof of the truth of Christ’s promise to be with his church in all 
ages, and the fear of displeasing pagans or exciting the feelings of the sufferers against their op- 
pressors was not considered a sufficient ground for passing over in silence great historical facts 
both useful and edifying. . . . Why should not we act in the same way? For do not the suffer- 
ings of past times supply us with new illustrations of the power of Christian faith, and with 
motives of thankfulness and gratitude to God for having preserved our religion? The struggle 
in which our predecessors in the faith were engaged was a very unequal one: they were so 
weak that, humanly speaking, they could not have resisted the powers that were brought to bear 
on them for their destruction ; yet, through the mercy of God, their poverty was more powerful 
than the wealth of others, and in their weakness they preserved the most precious of all trea- 
sures, their faith, and transmitted it to their posterity, in whom it is now producing an abun- 
dance of fruit in their virtues and good works, and in the institutions with which they are 
covering the land. . . . Nor is it to be supposed that the memory of past grievances always ex- 
cites feelings of hatred and rancor. Where the sufferings of true Christians are related a 
contrary effect is produced. Their patience and resignation to the holy will of God, the prayers 
they poured out, like our Divine Redeemer on the cross, for their persecutors, serve to make us 
patient and obedient, and to act in a spirit of charity and forbearance even towards those who 


afflict and persecute us.” 


We make no excuse for this lengthened extract, for it furnishes a 
splendid argument against a reproach that is too often offered to the Irish- 
man who dwells on the past sufferings of his country. Ireland asks to 
have her martyrs recognized. The church has always, in every country on 
the globe from Norway to Japan, searched for the martyrs to the faith, i 
order that she might revere and bless their memories, or even canonize 
them. It would be strange that the memory of Ireland’s mighty host of 
martyrs, from her archbishops and bishops down to the humblest peasant 
who submitted to horrible tortures and death sooner than deny his reli- 
gion, should alone be neglected. When the martyrology of Ireland is writ- 
ten it will be a record not less glorious than that of any nation in Chris- 
tendom. 

But there are other reasons why the periods of persecution should form 
a prominent feature in Irish history. It is quite impossible to understand 
the condition of Ireland without keeping these periods in view. Trish 
Catholics are frequently taunted with the want of a Catholic literature and 
with the rags and poverty of their country. They are even told that their 
ignorance and poverty are proofs of the demoralizing effects of their holy 
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religion. The rich and flourishing Protestants are pointed to—proofs of 
the advantages of Protestantism. Such comparisons are made every day; 
they appear again and again in all the little anti-Catholic tracts so widely 
circulated at present. Then there is that most phenomenal national sen- 
timent in the whole range of history staring the student in the face—the 
puzzling, seemingly insensate, but terribly real hate of England that seems 
born in the bones of the Irish people. To ‘answer the charges, to explain 
the phenomena, it is necessary to go back to the persecutions and the 
penal laws. At four different periods the Irish Catholics were supposed to 
have been utterly exterminated by English law—by law, for the policy 
of extermination was deliberately planned and formulated in Parliament. 
They were overwhelmed in war, they were driven off their estates and 
holdings to the bogs and hills, from the bogs and hills to the rocks, from 
the rocks into the sea. They were shot down and hanged, their women 
and babies were spitted on spears. In milder days—to our own day almost 
—it was a crime for a Catholic to educate his child. What wonder that the 
Catholics in Ireland are the poorer class? The wonder is there exists a 
Catholic there at all. But the marvellous energy of this people triumphed 
overevery persecution. The most touching testimony of the intellectual- 
ism of this much-misunderstood race was the efforts by which they, com- 
mitting treason and overcoming a thousand difficulties to secure the prize, 
sought to slake their thirst for knowledge in foreign lands. To-day, when 
the penal laws have been relaxed, the same spirit has covered the country 
with schools, colleges, and other educational establishments, and made 
faith and learning to bloom there again asin a garden. Thus, to use Arch- 
bishop Moran’s words, “a reference to past times shows who were the real 
friends and who the enemies of progress and knowledge.” . 

The apprehension that the spirit of former times is still active on the 
oppressors’ side is justified in more regards than one. The English are not 
content to let bygones be bygones as to the persecution periods. The 
passion for misrepresenting Ireland and her Catholicism is too strong and 
has been too long gratified to die easily. To prove this it would be only 
necessary to refer to such a work as Mr.J. A. Froude’s The English in Ire- 
land, But only last month there was issued from the presses of a London 
publishing firm a book, with the prestige of the same famous historian’s 
name to its preface, the object of which is to show that the Irish had no 
grievance in those days of persecution; that the English atrocities were 
only the result of a “ feeling of indignation produced in English Protes- 
tants by Irish murders”; and that the Irish rebellion was the work of the 
“Roman priesthood,” who had a “ Jesuitical ” motive in stirring up disaffec- 
tion, These things are sought to be proved by a selection (chiefly from 
the MSS. in Trinity College) of depositions made by Protestants which, if 
they were equally reliable in all their statements, would establish the fact 
that the Irish were the agents of witchcraft! The book we refer to is /redand 
in the Seventeenth Century ; or, The Irish Massacres of 1641-42, by Mary 
Hickson; with a Preface by J. A. Froude. (London: Longmans. 1884.) 
While slanders like this are actively promulgated by the opposite side, is 
the wronged, the misrepresented, the martyrs’ side to remain silent? It is 
hot even once in a century that an honest Englishman and Protestant like 
Mr.C. G, Walpole will have the moral courage to do justice to the subject, 
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as he has done in his Kingdom of Ireland, and lay the crime at the proper 
door and make no ghastly palliations. 

Archbishop Moran proves very clearly that the atrocities in Ireland 
were the result of a general proscription of the Irish Catholics by the Puri- 
tan Parliaments. As early as the 8th December, 1641, an act was passed in 
Parliament to the effect that the Catholic religion should never be tolerated « 
in Ireland; and in order to carry this act into execution the lords-justices 
issued the following order to the commander of the Irish forces: 

‘*It is resolved that it is fit his lordship should endeavor, with his majesty’s forces, to slay 
and destroy all the said rebels, and their adherents and relievers, by all the ways and means he 
may; and burn, destroy, spoil, waste, consume, and demolish all the places, towns, and houses 


where the said rebels are or have been relieved and harbored; and kill and destroy all the men 
there inhabiting able to bear arms,” 


All the subsequent acts of Parliament and orders of the lords-justices are 
dictated in the same sanguinary strain; as an instance may be cited the 
enactment of the Lords and Commons of England on the 24th of October, 
1644, “that no quarter shall be given to any Irishman or to any papist 
born in Ireland.” The acts of Parliament were supplemented by the ex- 
hortations of the Puritan pamphleteers, of whose spirit the following ex- 
tract is a choice specimen: 


“I beg upon my hands and knees that the expedition against them (the Irish Catholics) 
may be undertaken while the hearts and hands of our’soldiery are hot, to whom I will be bold 
to say , briefly: ‘ Happy he that shall reward them as they have served us ; and cursed is he that 
shall do the work of the Lord negligently.’ Cursed be he that holdeth back his sword from 
blood; yea, cursed be he that maketh not his sword stark drunk with Irish blood—that maketh 
them not heaps upon heaps, and their country a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment to 
nations. Let not that eye look for pity, nor that hand be spared, that pities or spares them ; 
and let him be accursed that curseth them not bitterly.” 


In the words of the Protestant historian Borlase, “ the orders of Parlia- 
ment were excellently well executed.” Their officers were able to boast, 
like one Tichbourne, who commanded in Dundalk in 1642, that “there was 
neither man nor beast to be found” in their districts. The dogs had to be 
shot, too; for, to quote Dean Bernard, a Protestant dignitary, “they only 
surviving are found very usually feeding upon their masters, which taste of 
man’s flesh made it very dangerous for the passengers in the roads.” The 
soldiery of the Puritans did not stop at killing the men and women. In 
the phrase of Carew, “ nits will be lice,” so they killed the children. They 
hanged pregnant women and murdered women “in their very travail.” 
One of Sir Charles Coote’s troopers carried on the point of his spear 
the head of a little babe which he cut off after killing the poor mother, 
“which Coote observing, said he was mightily pleased with many such frol- 
icks.” They knocked children’s brains out against the walls at Clonakilty, 
and a captain who devised the plan of tying Catholics back to back and 
casting them into the sea was summoned to the bar of the House of Com- 
mons “and had thanks there given him for his good service, and a chain of 
gold of £200 value.” They destroyed every sacred edifice in the country, 
as they did the beautiful cathedral of Cashel, where “ the altars were over- 
turned; the images that were painted on wood were consigned to the 
flames ; those on canvas were used as bedding for the horses or were cut 
into sacks for burdens, , . . They advanced through the public squares 
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wearing the sacred vestments and inviting to Mass those whom they met 
on the way.” The leader of the Puritans at Cashel donned the archiepis- 
copal mitre and proclaimed himself mockingly archbishop of Cashel. 

How all this gloomy page is illumined with the glorious light of mar- 
tyrdom ; how saintly bishop after bishop, priest after priest, Catholic lay- 
men, noble and simple, earned the crown of crowns, enduring horrible tor- 
tures, and from the scaffold forgiving their enemies and exhorting their 
people to be true to their sacred inheritance; how, through persecutions 
such as only the Chosen People were visited with, the Irish preserved the 
covenant of faith as the Chosen People did not, neither worshipping the 
golden calf nor hungering for the flesh-pots—all this is told with wonderful 
clearness and power by Archbishop Moran. 

With all its horrors it is an inspiring book for the Catholic to read, and 
the student of peoples cannot pretend to understand that country so full 
of amazing problems and wondrous possibilities unless he has mastered the 
facts it contains. 


Tue CYCLOPZDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS, ENGLISH AND LATIN, WITH 
an APPENDIX. By J.K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 1884. 


The Latin department of this cyclopzdia of quotations is very poor, 
but the English quotations are so copious and generally well selected, and 
the indexes are so unusually good, that they suffice to carry the book. It 
is easy to find faults in a work of this kind. We miss many things even 
in the English department that we would like to see there, and we see 
space occupied by quotations in the style of— 


‘Tt was a fine day.’ 
—SnooKks, 7he Gloriad, canto v. line 208 ” 


—a style much in vogue with lady novelists, who love to embellish the 
headings of their chapters with such choice morsels of erudition. By the 
way, the line from “ Locksley Hall,” 


‘‘ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,” 


being used by Tennyson between quotation-points as a paraphrase of 
Dante’s famous “ nessun maggior dolore, etc.,” should be described as such 
and not as if it were original with the English laureate. But to find fault 
with a work over which such anxious toil has been expended for slips like 
this, would not be fair. The American who wants a copious, well-indexed 
volume of English quotations will hardly find one to suit him better than 
this, 


MEN AND WOMEN AS THEY APPEARED IN THE FAR-OFF TIME. By S. H. 
Burke, author of Hiéstorecal Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, etc. New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 
1885, 

Readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD are familiar with Mr. Sarsfield 
Hubert Burke’s flavor as a historical writer. A delightfully quaint and 
truly Catholic flavor it is. Mr. Burke has the genuine spirit of historical 
research, coupled with a quick insight into human character too seldom 
possessed by the explorers of MS. collections, His work among both the 
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highways and byways of English history is of real value. The little volume 
under notice might be described as a series of short rambles among the 
byways. It is a string of tiny essays and personal sketches, informal, de- 
sultory, and charming, stuffed full of information, and mainly the result of 
original research. The reader may skip from a dissertation on the salt-tax 
to a graceful account of the poet-Earl of Surrey, from a description of 
Henry VIII.'s honeymoon to a spirited picture of Queen Elizabeth among 
the Cambridge scholars. This pleasant little book makes up a really valu- 
able set of side-lights on the life and character of the “men and women of 
the far-off time.” 


AcapiA: A Lost Chapter in American History. By Philip H. Smith, 
Pawling, N. Y.: Published by the author. 1884. 


This book, though presented to the public under modest form and un- 
pretending style, is an important contribution to American history. It is 
singular that a work of such considerable merits and sure popularity 
should have been gotten up in a country office, with a fifty-pound font of 
type and an old Liberty job-press, and its stereotyping executed with home- 
made apparatus after a process developed from personal experiment. There 
are few if any of our metropolitan publishers that would not have issued it 
in their best style and under the best auspices. The only thing wanting 
on the part of the author and his book is an index, the omission of ‘which 
from any book of even ordinary merits is inexcusable. A book without an 
index in this age is an anomaly. 

The author is entitled to all praise for his industrious and sympathetic 
study of the beautiful history and sad fate of the Acadians. This book better 
than any other illustrates the bloody and cruel struggle between France 
and England for the sovereignty of our northeastern territory—a struggle 
which extended also along the entire boundary westward and southward of 
the French settlements. 

The free institutions and the mild government of the Canadian-French 
under English rule in Canada to-day are a result that one would scarcely 
have expected from the cruelty, injustice, and bitter religious bigotry with 
which the result was accomplished by the English government of the last 
century with the aid of the zealous and bloodthirsty bigotry of the Puri- 
tans of New England. The loyalty of the Canadians has been the correla- 
tive reward of protection, good laws, and equal participation in the offices 
and administration of their government—a fact which verifies a law of po- 
litical economy that history has developed from the time of the conquer- 
ing Greeks and Romans. 

But in the case of the Acadians a great public wrong was perpetrated 
that antagonized all precedents and rules. Puritanism and the Puritans 
were their deadly enemies—enemies incapable of satisfaction at any result 
less than their extermination. Religious bigotry and the grasp after 
worldly aggrandizement were, and still are, features of Puritanism. 
The Acadians were next-door neighbors to the New England Puri- 
tans; they zealously professed and practised the religion the Puritans 
hated, and they owned and cultivated the lands and crops they coveted. 
Hence the principle of their every action was, delenda est Acadia, Expedi- 
tions were fitted out from New England, with Boston as the central field of 
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operations, against an innocent and quiet people living in their own homes ; 
midnight attacks upon peaceful communities, upon men, women, and chil- 
dren buried in sleep, were the favorite method of war on the part of the 
Puritans ; massacre, murder, fire, sword, and indiscriminate slaughter were 
the usual and favorite recourse, nay, the favorite enjoyment, of these “ re- 
ligious ” enthusiasts. Ourauthor, Mr. Philip H. Smith, tells us that the war- 
fare of the Puritans against the Catholics of Acadia greatly partook of the 
nature of a religious crusade. “/n waging war,” he says, “against these 
papists the provincéals thought they were doing God a service.” It is enough, 
indeed, to refer to the fact that one of this long succession of bloody trage- 
dies and inhuman butcheries was the martyrdom of the saintly Father 
Rasles, in order to show the moving and inspiring motive of this disgrace- 
ful chapter in our history. Methodism gave aid and comfort to the Puri- 
tans, however, in this war against religion, for it was George Whitefield, 
one of the founders of Methodism, who animated the bad passions of the 
New England people by his wicked and impassioned eloquence; and 
he it was who gave the Puritans their motto or battle-cry in the expe- 
dition against Louisburg, “ Vz/ desperandum, Christo Duce.” No wonder, 
then, that a chaplain in one of the regiments carried on his shoulders a 
hatchet, with the avowed purpose of destroying the religious images in the 
Catholic chapels. Not only were the Acadians exterminated, with the ex- 
ception of a remnant, but this remnant were denied the privilege of neu- 
trality in wars between their English conquerors and their friends and kin- 
dred in La Belle France; and the greatest of outrages was perpetrated 
upon them in being torn from their homes in Acadia and left in banish- 
ment along the inhospitable shores of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Smith does not repeat the historical blunder of Whittier by stat- 
ing that La Tour was a Huguenot; but he vividly shows his betrayal by 
the Puritans, his pretended friends. The sympathies of the author are in 
the right place, with his dear Acadians. And yet his work is replete with 
just discrimination, historical research, and strong vindication. In a pas- 
sage here and there he quotes an unjust aspersion on the French clergy of 
Acadia, but these embrace rather the views of others. He accords*to the 
Catholic priests of this unfortunate land, in general, the purest motives 
and the most heroic labors and sacrifices. His descriptions of the home- 
life of the Acadians are most beautiful and pathetic. Though blotted from 
our maps, Acadia and the good and gentle Acadians will live for ever in 
the tablets of a just and indignant human memory. 


THz Roman HymNAL. A Complete Manual of English Hymns and Latin 
Chants for the use of Congregations, Schools, Colleges, and Choirs. 
Compiled and arranged by Rev. J. B. Young, S.J., Choir-Master of St. 
Francis Xavier's Church, New York. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


We are glad to welcome this and every such publication intended to 
encourage popular common singing at religious services in our churches 
and schools. It is a good step in the right direction, and we look forward 
with hope to see abundant fruits to be reaped from the mutual edification 
and inspiration afforded by the singing of pious and instructive hymns, 
In this book only the melody of the tunes is given; other volumes yet to 
be issued will contain the harmonized accompaniments. The melodies are 
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also given of all the Masses of the Roman Gradual, but they, as 
the melodies of all the Vesper hymns, are printed in modern style ings 
of in the original chant notation. In our judgment all such attempts 
musical translation have been, and will surely be, failures. The ig 
relative time is inseparably associated with modern notes, and this is 
foreign to the rhythm of Gregorian chant. From long observation and¢ 
perience we are sure that ordinary and even pretty well instructed my 
cians not thoroughly versed in the principles of chant will fail to gett 
true movement or expression of the Gregorian hymns and chants 
musical notation. We could also have wished to see an English t 
tion of the Latin in a hymnal for common use; for if the people are § 
sing anything heartily they must know what they are singing. a 
One of the most encouraging features in the publication of this Hymna y 
is the evidence it gives of a reviving taste for real church music, the larg 
part of the volume being, indeed, devoted to Gregorian chant. We earne 
ly hope that the congregations, choirs, and schools who may adopt 
book as their hymnal will, under intelligent direction, use it with dilig nC 
and thus acquire a taste for the noble, soul inspiring chant—that sublim 
melody, “which as one sings,” as says Kenelm Digby, “ you hear th 
whole Catholic Church behind you responding.” 


A WoNDER-BooK FOR GIRLS AND Boys. By Nathaniel Hawtho 
With illustrations by F.S. Church. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
1885. 

Of the very few ideal books for boys and girls Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Wonder-Book is one. It was a happy thought and a daring to casth Hf 


a dozen of the classic myths into the form of children’s stories. Whatay 
success Hawthorne made of the idea has been testified to by two gene 
tions of delighted children—we think we might add of delighted parent 
‘too. The only great American novelist understood well one fact, the i ignor 
rance of which has been the sceva Charyédis of nearly every would-bey 
writer of “improving” stories for young folks: children do not need to 
written down to. In Hawthorne’s words, “children possess an unestima 
sensibility to whatever is deep or high, in imagination or feeling, so lo 

as it is simple likewise; it is only the artificial and the complex that 
bewilder them.” The volume before us is a new edition, beautifully bow 
and illustrated, of the Wonder-Book. Among the new books, or the a 
editions of old favorites, in the Christmas market few will be more genuinely = 
relished than this by the youngsters who find it in Santa Claus’ stocking. “% 








